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Articte I.— HOW A NEW ENGLAND FRONTIER 
TOWN GREW UP IN THE OLD COLONIAL TIMES. 


Colonial Times on Buzzard’s Bay. By Wi11am Roor Buss. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 12mo. pp. 185. 


Tue object of the writer of the book whose title we have 
placed above has been to give the story of the settlement and 
growth of a New England town, in the old colonial times, with 
special reference to the social life of its inhabitants, in that age 
of homespun. The town is one for which the author evidently 
has a strong affection; and the book is one upon which he has 
bestowed the loving labor of years. We may add, also, that 
he has been so successful in what he has attempted that even 
those who have never seen the picturesque scenes which he de- 
scribes—the fine woodlands “ with soft brown silence carpeted,” 
the rivers and ponds, the sedgy field brooks—will read these 
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daintily printed pages with interest, and learn to share with the 
author some of the feelings which have given him inspiration. 

The name of the town, however, we do not need to mention, 
as it is of little importance for the object which we have in 
view. We know nothing of it beyond what Mr. Bliss has told 
us, and we have been led to take it as the theme of the remarks 
which we wish to make, for the single reason that it was evi- 
dently one of the least considerable of the early New England 
towns. Its first settlers were very plain people—“ used to a 
plaine countrie life & ye inocente trade of husbandrey ”—and 
the soil which they tilled was about as unpromising as any to 
be found between Cape Cod and the Hudson river. So it has 
seemed to us that the characteristics of the early New Eng- 
landers, and their way of doing things—their excellencies and 
especially their deficiencies—might be seen more clearly, and 
might be studied to better advantage, in the history of some 
such out-of-the-way community as this which grew up in ob- 
scurity on Buzzard’s Bay, than in the history of other towns 
which are better known, and which were settled by people of 
more consideration. 

It is very important that it should not be forgotten that the 
“ American Commonwealth,” as Mr. Bryce has pictured it in 
his recent book, did not attain to its present condition without 
many serious struggles. There is danger that the eulogies on 
our ancestors which have been made by Fourth-of-July orators, 
and on anniversary occasions, have led many persons to suppose 
that all we now enjoy as a people was secured to us by the sim- 
ple landing on these shores of a few thousand Englishmen of 
exceptionally good character, who proceeded at once to unfold 
in a quiet and natural way certain advanced religious and politi- 
cal views which they had brought with them. On the contrary, 
the fact is that the average Englishman of the seventeenth 
century was a man of very coarse fibre, and that the early New 
England colonists were after all, in many particulars, not so far 
in advance of their countrymen whom they left at home as 
many persons suppose. There came over with them, also, or 
drifted in among them, a certain proportion of men of bad 
moral character, of men who were mere adventurers, of cranks, 
of inefficient people, who made trouble themselves, and whose 
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descendants have never ceased to furnish inmates for our jails 
and poor-houses during all these years. The true explanation 
of the “ American Commonwealth” of to-day is to be found 
in the fact that a large proportion of the early colonists had 
accepted the Bible as their rule of conduct, and, here in this 
wilderness, separated from England by three thousand miles of 
ocean, had an opportunity, unfettered by authority of any 
kind, to try the experiment of founding a State in accordance 
with the principles of that book which they accepted as the 
Word of God. As for the rest, those men—even the best of 
them—brought with them many of the erroneous views—politi- 
cal and religious—which were then accepted not only in Eng- 
land, but in all parts of the civilized world. But they were 
men of strong common sense—serious minded and practical 
Englishmen—who were seeking with all earnestness to ascer- 
tain and to do the will of God. They were ready to learn by 
experience, and to adapt their theories to whatever new exigen- 
cies arose. The result was that gradually—and it was only 
gradually—the conception was gained of a “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” But we will reserve 
what we have to say on this aspect of American history till we 
have reached the close of what we have to say of the book that 
Mr. Bliss has given us. 

The value of his book consists in the fact that he has pre- 
sented a picture of early colonial times, which is true to the 
life. He has had the discernment to see what were the short- 
comings of the men who laid the foundations of our institu- 
tions. We have already called attention to the fact that what 
he has written is all the more valuable for the reason that the 
town he describes was not at all an ideal New England town. 
In its history, therefore, these short-comings are the more ap- 
parent. We do not mean to intimate that the author has been 
unmindful of the excellencies of the people whom he describes, 
but he has not been afraid to put the dark shades into his pict- 
ure, when truth has demanded it. For this reason it is, that 
we ask our readers to follow us as we repeat in outline some 
parts of the story he has so charmingly told. 


Mr. Bliss informs us that after the war with “King Philip” 
had ended, and the territory which had belonged to that In- 
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dian chief had been annexed to Plymouth Colony, the lands on 
the western shore of Buzzard’s Bay—“ the lands of Sippican,” 
as they were called—were purchased by a company composed 
of some of the principal men of that colony. These lands 
were esteemed valuable for their fisheries, their pine wood- 
lands, their cedar and spruce swamps, and especially for rich 
meadows on the “necks,” which extended into the bay: The 
purchasers went to work at once to turn their property to good 
account. On March 10, 1679, they met “at Joseph Burgs his 
house at Sandwitch,” and selected five of their number “to go 
to take a vew of the Lands and to determin where the house 
Lots shall be Layed out,” directing to make the lots “ 40 ackors 
if the Land will Beare it.” Then, to attract emigration, they 
declared that those “that first settell and are Livers” shall be 
allowed to make on the commons “ten Barrells of tarr a peece 
for a yeare.” The purchasers who did not become “ Livers” 
were not to be “alowed to make any Tarre of the pine knots 
or wood that is within the Limmits” for the space of five years. 

To the east of these “lands of Sippican,” adjoining them, 
and nearer to Plymouth, was another tract of land at the head 
of the bay, known as the “Agawame Plantation,” which had 
been bought of the Indians by the Plymouth colony at a very 
early period in its history. This tract was sold by the Colony 
in 1682 to six Englishmen for two hundred and eighty pounds, 
“current money,” to obtain the means of building a meeting- 
house in Plymouth town. The purchasers met at once, divided 
their estate into six shares, laid out six “home lotts” of sixty 
acres each, “to build any hous or housen upon.” They met 
again and laid out “sixe tracts of meadow,” divided the up- 
lands, and appointed four of their number to lay out “con- 
venient publike & private high waies.” When next they met, 
they “declared thar selves contented and satisfid with what 
was don, and there set too thare handes in the smal bucke 
where all thes devisins ware first writen.” 

The lands which were now offered for sale in these two 
plantations were not long left without occupants. The town 
of Plymouth, where the little band of “ Pilgrims” had estab- 
lished themselves with such difficulty sixty years before, had pros- 
pered. The children of the men and women who there fought 
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so long with famine and disease, and had so courageously held 
on to the barren shore on which they first landed, had increased 
and multiplied, and had begun to find the town which their 
fathers had founded too small for their needs. That longing 
to push into the wilderness and make new homes for them- 
selves, which has become such a marked characteristic of their 
descendants, had already begun to be developed in them. So 
the purchasers of the “lands of Sippican” and “Agawame” 
were speedily made glad by the incoming of those who came 
to be—as they had termed it—“ Livers.” 

We have already said that these people were a very plain 
people. It is not to be forgotten that their fathers had been 
plain people before them. There were a few able men in the 
Plymouth colony—Brewster, and Bradford, and Winslow, and 
Miles Standish—but the greater part of the inhabitants, though 
they were indeed “the salt of the earth,” did not compare 
with the people of the other New England colonies in enter- 
prise, in education, or in knowledge of affairs. It is true that 
the other colonies thought more highly of them than they did 
of the heterogeneous population that had collected around 
Roger Williams in Providence; but judging the Plymouth 
people by their own higher standards, they were disposed to 
look somewhat askance at them, as lax in the administration 
of their laws, careless of the education of their children, and 
even wanting in due care for the ordinances of religion. It is 
an interesting study to inquire how these very plain Anglo- 
Saxon farmers, of the first generation of native born Ameri- 
cans—who had enjoyed few opportunities for mental culture, 
who knew little of what was going on in other parts of the 
world, and who cared for little beyond their immediate neigh- 
borhood—were to thrive in the new homes which they were to 
make for themselves. 


The first thing to be noticed is the care and readiness with 
which these men arranged for the government of their little 
communities. There was for some time no town organization ; 
but, in both “Sippican” and “Agawame” there existed a kind 
of dual government. The management of all those matters 
which affected proprietary rights was assumed by the proprie- 
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tors, who exercised a supreme authority in entire separation 
from the body of the inhabitants. We can judge of their the- 
ory by what they did. In Sippican, the proprietors made laws 
to prevent the exportation of lumber. They forbade strange 
Indians “to hunt or catch deer” within their limits. They 
made a decree to prohibit any person from cutting “cedar, 
spruce, or pine, except he fairly demonstrate that he stands 
in need of it.” They ordered a fine of five pounds to be paid 
by every Englishman and Indian “who shail set on fire the 
woods in anny part of the Township, and neglect to put it 
out before they depart the Spott.” They appropriated land 
for highways. In Agawame, following the custom of Teu- 
tonic farmers who felled wood in a common forest and grazed 
cattle in a common pasture, the proprietors allowed each one 
of their number to graze only “thurtitoo nete catel and fouer 
horses” or “six sheepe instead of one Beast.” They appointed 
an officer to watch the pastures, to see that they were equita- 
bly enjoyed, and to report if any man sent in more cattle than 
his proportion. Farmers who were not proprietors were al- 
lowed pasturage on unused rights if they brought to the watch- 
man “a note or token to his sattisfaxion whose Rite they came 
upon.” The proprietors also set apart lands for a public “ buri- 
ing place.” They gave directions about the fisheries. 

Other matters which affected only the interests of the peo- 
ple at large were left to the actual settlers. In their informal 
meetings, the people of each of the two communities came 
among themselves to some sort of agreement or understanding 
as to what should be done for the common interest. But these 
agreements or understandings were always conditioned on “ the 
consent of the proprietors,” whose prerogative appears to have 
been regarded like that of the King. The matters which came 
up in these neighborhood gatherings respected, for instance, 
such practical things as how to deal with the wolves, wildcats, 
and foxes, which made havoc of the farmers’ sheep; and with 
crows, blackbirds, robins, and squirrels, that devastated the 
planted fields. 


But it is interesting to find that the thoughts of these peo- 
ple were not so exclusively taken up with the cares of their 
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frontier life that they were unmindful of higher interests. 
It is to be kept in mind that this was not a New England com- 
munity of the most elevated type; and that for this reason, 
all that these men did is the more significant. So we call at- 
tention to the fact that, in each of the two plantations, among 
the very first things with which they concerned themselves was 
a suitable provision for both religion and education. In Sippi- 
can, when the proprietois met in April, 1680, to draw lots 
for homesteads and salt meadows, they appointed the first and 
second house-lots drawn, with two meadows, and two lots in 
the best of the woodland, “for the minister & for the minis- 
trie.” The people, too, on their part, offered to build “a meet- 
ing-house.” It was “to be sit on the westerly Sid of the long 
bridg,” and they “did agree to pay for the meeting-house 
which was to be builded by a free-will offering of fifty pounds.” 
Rights to build pews were sold by auction; the pews “to be al 
of a haith and bult work manlike,” and seats were to be placed 
“nye the pulpit stairs for Antient parsons to sett in.” 

No less than this would have satisfied what from the first 
seems to have been almost an instinct of all New Englanders ; 
yet it must be confessed that, as a matter of fact, it was not 
till three years later that the Rev. Samuel Shiverick was pro- 
cured “to preach the word of god to them at Scippican ;” and 
not till seventeen years later, that a meeting-house was built. 
Six years more passed before a church was organized, when 
the Reyerend Samuel Arnold wrote in the records, with great 
satisfaction: “It hath pleased our gracious God to shine in 
this dark corner of this wilderness and visit this dark spot of 
ground with the dayspring from on high, through his tender 
mercy to settle a church according to the order of the Gospel, 
October 13, A. D. 1703.” 

Here another fact is to be noticed, significant both of the 
sense of justice which marked the people and especially of the 
readiness which early manifested itself everywhere in New 
England to throw away all views which they had brought from 
England which conflicted with the new condition of things. 
It appears that, when the church was organized, some of the 
people in Sippican were found to be no longer of the prevail- 
ing religious faith. Accordingly these persons protested 
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against being called on to pay the tax which was laid “for the 
encouragement & soport of a minister.” This protest was con- 
sided, and an abatement of the tax was made “upon such in- 
habitantce as are of contrery judgement & now professed 
Quakers.” 

As another illustration of the honorable spirit with which 
this little community of frontiersmen was disposed to act in all 
its dealings, we find that after the first apportionment, when 
it was proposed “to Laye oute sum hie waye into the Neckes” 
on the bay, and it was found that such a highway “must of 
neseseti come over the southerd end of Samuel Bate his home 
lots which was veri much damig” to him, each proprietor gave 
him as compensation “his sevrel rite in two or three small 
peses of medo [meadow]. 

It is to be noticed also that the same spirit of justice was 
shown in their treatment of the Indians. They had purchased 
their lands from “the Court,” yet when they found that their 
title was disputed by some of the Indian sachems—“ Charles,” 
“ Manomet Peter,” and “ Will Connet,” as they were called by 
the English—the proprietors, after considering their claims, 
settled with them all to their full satisfaction. ‘ Will Connet’s” 
claim was the largest. He professed to be “lord paramount of 
all the territory bordering on the Weweantet and Woonkinco 
rivers to ‘Plymouthes westerly tree at Agawaame,’” and “ did 
disclaime and defie the title of every these men called the pur- 
chasers of Sepecan.” The proprietors “satisfied him by paying 
him a pound sterling, a trucking cloth coat valued at ten shil- 
lings, and by making him a member of their company. His 
name was written upon the roll of shareholders—described in the 
records of the Plymouth Court as—“ Substanciall men that are 
prudent psons and of considerable estates.” It is well to notice 
whai was the effect of their action. This wild Indian—“ Will 
Connet”——became a peaceable citizen, ready to recognize all 
the responsibilities of his new status. When the proprietors 
taxed themselves for building a grist-mill, he “promised for 
him self and his brother John to give barrells of tarr to 
wards sd mill.” 


We have already stated that the proprietors of these plan- 
tations, in accordance with another of the instincts of New 
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Englanders, expressed their intention of making provision for 
education. But even in Plymouth itself, their fathers had 
been accused of culpable negligence in the care of their schools ; 
and perhaps it is not surprising that—as far as appears from 
this book—it was not till after twenty-six years had passed that 
the people chose “mrs. jane mashell for to teach childered & 
youth to Reed & to writte.” For “her panes” she was “to 
have her dyet, and to receive twelve pounds.” Her migratory 
school does not seem to have been what might be called a suc- 
cess, for it was not long before doubts arose about the “ sober- 
ness of her conversation,” and three “ungallant men,” as Mr. 
Bliss calls them, “requested to have theire protest entered for 
that they accounted she was not as the law directs.” 


Having described the manner in which these two little com- 
munities came into existence, Mr. Bliss next proceeds to give a 
picture of the social life that existed in them for the first fifty 
years. It is to be remembered that they were more isolated 
from the rest of the world than any community at the present 
time in Idaho. The principal occupation of the people was 
the tillage of the soil, which, when fertilized with fish and sea 
weeds, produced abundant crops of corn, rye, wheat, oats, and 
flax. They also traded in peltries, fish, and timber. They 
gathered turpentine from the pine trees which abounded on 
every side. “In each family, the labors of the day began 
before sunrise ; and sons, daughters, and indentured servants all 
took part in them. They suspended work only for their meals, 
and ended it only when the candles were put out at early bed- 
time. The women did the housework, tended the hens, the 
geese, and the calves; scoured the brass warming-pans and 
pewter dishes; spun flax and wool yarn, and wove them into 
cloths from which the clothing and bedding of the family were 
made by their own hands; and if more was made than was 
needed at home, it was bartered away.” In such a community 
there were no poor people. There was no reason that the 
larder of the humblest family among them should not be 
bountifully supplied with food, and “they supplemented their 
tables with game from the forests, with water-fowl and shore- 
birds, which frequented the maritime parts of the plantation in 
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great numbers. Besides what food the sea liberally furnished, 
they had also choice from flesh of beef, mutton, venison, par- 
tridge, and wild turkey.” 

The social life of the times receives still further illustration 
from the description which Mr. Bliss gives of the way in which 
the people dealt with each other in trade and barter. There 
was very little, if any ready money. Accounts were allowed to 
stand open for years before they were settled ; and when at 
last the amounts had been carefully reckoned, the balance was 
adjusted with a promise to rectify thereafter any mistakes. To 
show how this was done we quote a few of the queer entries 
which Mr. Bliss has gathered from some of the old account 
books which he has examined. 


‘*Reconed with Joseph blakmor and thare is due him one bushall of 
wheat and 12 bushalls of otes and 11 bushalls of inden corn and one 


shilling.” 


‘*Reconed with margret bates as Execter to har husband and ol 
acounts balenced A mistak in Reconing 6 shilling for my hos.” 


**Reconed with Ebnezer Swift and thare is a mistak of 2 quarts of 
maleses.” 


‘*Reconed with Ebnezer Luce and acounts balanced from the begin- 
ing of the world to the date here of.” 


A certain farmer, we are also told, in payment of the charges 
of a tanner for the exercise of his “mystery,” threw in “one 
dog” to balance the account. 

Now it is not at all surprising that such a people, who were 
industrious in their habits, should soon begin to feel that the 
great object of life was to get out of their farms every farth- 
ing that they could be made to yield. It became the habit of 
their lives to squander nothing and to practice a rigid economy 
in all things. How close and shrewd they learned to be in 
their bargains appears from some additional entries quoted 
from that same old account book. 


‘*February. Samuel bates to worck with me 6 mounths for 22 pounds 
and if he loos Any time to abate acordingly and If I se cause to have 
him make up the los of timme after he hath made his Salt hay he is to 
du it.” 
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‘* November 8 Ebnezer bessee to work for mee to 10 day of March at 
night with his own ax and I am to find him meet drink washing and 
loging And I am to give him the vallew of 10 pounds but not in mony 
and hee is to cut 2 cords of wood in a day when hee doth no other 
work, and I am to pay him one half in goods and the other in bills of 
credit and if I think he dont ern his wages he is to go Away.” 


‘“‘ January the 28 day Theophilus Wood hiered him self to mee for one 
Yeare for thirty-six pounds. 


An additional entry in this account with Theophilus Wood 
shows how the worthy laboring man fared when he was laid 
aside from work for a few days by “ fever and ague fits.” The 
following charge was formally entered in the farmer’s book for 
“time loost.” 


‘‘ April, Dr. to siknes the fever and ago 4 fites one weke and three the 
next.” 


Just how soon the authorities of the Colony of Massachu- 
setts found it necessary to assume the responsibility of admin- 
istering some form of government over this region of Arcadian 
simplicity and happiness does not appear from the statements 
in the book from which we derive all our information. Appar- 
ently it was not long before Mr. Israel Fearing was commis- 
sioned as “His Majesty’s Justice of the Peace:” and it is 
interesting to see how he was regarded by his neighbors. We 
are told the people spoke of him as “ The Squire,” and treated 
him with respect as the representative of “our Sovereign Lord 
the King.” He was not put in office because he was wise and 
learned in the law; but rather because he was one of the 
“most sufficient persons” dwelling, in the county, “known to 
be loyal, of dignified deportment, and possessed of lands or 
tenements yielding a certain annual value.” 

Mr. Bliss says: “The colonial laws which he administered 
had been made by wise legislators, who intended that there 
should be neither traveling, labor, nor amusement on Sunday, 
but a solemn and decorous observance of the day by every- 
body, and a general attendance at the public services in the 
meeting-house ; that there should be no profane swearing, nor 
cursing of persons or creatures; no drunkenness, nor brawls ; 
that debtors should pay their debts, and if a debtor could not 
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pay with money a judgment obtained against him, that he must 
pay it by service if the creditor required him to do so. If 
offenders did not pay the fines imposed upon them, he could 
place them in the stocks, or order them to be whipped. Per- 
sons who lived disorderly, ‘ misspending their precious time,’ he 
could send to the work-house, to the stocks, or to the whipping- 
post, at his discretion. He could break open doors where 
liquors were concealed to defraud His Majesty’s excise. He 
could issue hue-and-cries for runaway servants and thieves. 
There are instances on record in which a justice of the peace 
issued his warrant to arrest the town minister about whose 
orthodoxy there were distressing rumors, and required him to 
be examined upon matters of doctrine and faith. But a more 
pleasing function of his office was to marry those who came to 
him for marriage, bringing the town clerk’s certificate that their 
nuptial intentions had been proclaimed at three religious meet- 
ings in the parish during the preceding fortnight.” 

We get however a somewhat more vivid impression of what 
one of “His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace” really was, at 
this period of our colonial history, from reading some of the 
official accounts of what he actually did. 


‘May th 10 Day then Parsonly appeared Japhath washburn and 
acknowledged himself Gilty of a Breach of Sabbath In traveling From 
my hous onto Zaphanier Bumps on the 16 Day of april on a arond To 
Git Benjamin Benson to worck for him and he hath paid Ten Shillings 
as a Fine To me John Fearing Justis of peace.” 


‘* September th 5 Day personly appeared william Estes and acknowl- 
edged him Self Gilty of Racking hay on The First Day of the week or 
Lords Day and paid Fine Ten Shillings to me.” 


But it was not only so-called misdemeanors such as these that 
came under his cognizance. “All boys and girls’who laughed 
during the time of worship” were made to feel a suitable awe 
of this dignified public functionary. On the records of his 
court stand various entries like the one we transfer to our pages 
as a sample. 


‘* Deborah Bergs hath paid me as a fine for Lafing in the Wareham 
meeting house on the Sabarth day In the time of Publick Devine Sar- 
vice By the hand of Ebnezer Brigs 5 Shillings.” 
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The account which Mr. Bliss gives of the proceedings at one 
of the Squire’s courts is so suggestive that we quote it in full. 

“One November day . . . this dignitary dismounted in 
front of the inn and entered the bar-room. He laid aside his 
beaver hat and red camlet cloak trimmed with fox skins, and 
seated himself by the great fireplace to chat with his brother 
the landlord; when there entered a sailor from a sloop just 
arrived from Nantucket, who, after drinking a grog, became 
boisterous and finally profane. Whereupon the scene was 
changed. The bar-room was transformed into a court-room, 
and this audacious offender of the King’s peace was tried, con- 
demned, and punished according to colony law. The sentence 
which placed him in the stocks read as follows : 


“At a cort held before John Fearing Esquire one of his majesties 
Justices of the peace at the House of Benjamin Fearing . 
on the 11 of November Jonathan Wing marriner being Convicted for 
prefainly Swaring in the Preasence and hearing of said Justice Two 
prefain Oaths It is considered by said Justice that the said Jonathan 
pay a fine of Five Shillings for the first of said Oaths and one Shilling 
For the other to his majesty For the use of the Poor of Wareham or In 
Default thereof that the said Jonathan being a common sailor shall be 
sett in the Stocks an Hour and halfe.” 


In such a primitive way as this, more than fifty years went 
quietly by, when at last the people of “Sippican ” and “ Aga- 
wame” were seized with the ambition of having a town 
government of their own. Even the most easterly of the two 
plantations was separated from the town of Plymouth, of which 
it was still a part, by fifteen miles of wilderness. It was pro- 
posed that the two communities should be united so as to form 
one town. We will not dwell on the preliminary steps that 
were taken, but we are told that Squire Fearing was induced 
to lobby the matter with the selectmen of Plymouth, and “the 
result was so satisfactory, that after the meeting had adjourned 
he treated the selectmen at an expense of three shillings.” The 
petition was then to be taken to the legislature at Boston, and 
the way this was done, and the journey, are described in a 
manner so picturesque that we give it here in full. 

“arly in the morning of the 29th of May, 1738, his mare 
having been newly shod and carefully saddled, Israel Fearing 
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started on the journey to Boston. The road which he traveled 
was narrow and tortnous—a lane through a forest, having rocks 
and quagmires and long reaches of sand, which made it almost 
impassable to wheels, if any there were, to be ventured upon it. 
Branches of large trees were stretched over it, so that it was 
unvisited by sunlight except at those places where it crossed 
the clearings on which a solitary husbandman had established 
his homestead, or where it followed the sandy shores of some 
of those picturesque ponds which feed the rivers emptying into 
Buzzard’s Bay. Occasionally a deer bounded across the path, 
and foxes were seen running into the thickets. 

“The nimble mare, accustomed to such ways, carried her rider 
at a steady pace dnring the day, baiting at Scituate village, and 
reaching Roxbury Neck about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
where a stop for a half hour was made at the St. George tavern. 
From this elevated site the traveler saw the steeples of Boston, 
its harbor lively with vessels, the King’s ships riding before the 
town, Cambridge and the shores of the mainland in the dis- 
tance. Having refreshed himself and the mare he trotted along 
the narrow way leading into the great town, on which the most 
prominent object attracting his attention was a gallows stand- 
ing at the gate. 

“When he rode within he found in everything around him 
a wonderful contrast to the quiet and monotonous scenes which 
had always surrounded his life at Agawame. The streets 
were paved with cobble-stones, and were thronged with hack- 
ney-coaches, sedan-chairs, four-horse shays, and calashes, in some 
of which gaily dressed people were riding, the horses being driven 
by their negro slaves. Gentlemen on handsome saddle-horses 
paced by him, in comparison with whom he made a sorry 
figure. But he was reassured of his own manliness when he 
encountered a flock of sheep, and ox-carts just in from the 
country laden with fire-wood, fagots, and hay. He noticed with 
amazement the stately brick houses and their pleasant gardens, 

in which pear-trees and peach-trees were blooming. In the 
Mall, gentlemen dressed in embroidered coats, satin waistcoats, 
silken hose, and full wigs, were taking an after-dinner stroll 
with ladies who were attired in bright silks and furbelowed 
searfs, and adorned with artificial flowers and patches on their 
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cheeks. Boston was an active, thrifty, trading town ; its shops, 
distilleries, wind-mills, and rope-walks were all agoing ; and as 
he turned his mare into King Street and pulled up at the 
Bunch of Grapes tavern, which, being near to the Town 
House, was conveniently situated for the business on which he 
was bent, he probably felt that in such a wealthy and worldly 
place his simple errand would receive but little attention. At 
the shutting in of the evening, James Warren, an influential 
member of the legislature from Plymouth, came to his assist- 
ance. To him the petition was intrusted, and having paid him 
twenty shillings, Israel Fearing rode back to Agawame.” 


The act of the legislature incorporating the new town was 
signed by Governor Belcher, July 10, 1739 ; and in less than a 
month a town meeting was called for the purpose of setting up 
the machinery of government. At this meeting, a “town 
clarck ” was chosen for “ the year Insuing,” who was “to serve 
for nothing ”—or, as it was expressed, “without fees from ye 
Town.” Mr. Bliss says of this important officer, that “he did 
not always write the records in a scholarly style, nor in a read- 
able hand. He was frugal minded also. The closely written 
lines, running zig-zag like a rail fence across the pages, reveal a 
desire to be saving of the book; and the formation of his 
words shows that no extravagances could be allowed in the use 
of the alphabet.” In fact, “the book testifies that one of the 
qualifications of candidates for this office was an entire want of 
skill to write the English language correctly.” A treasurer 
was also chosen, and it was voted: “he is to serve the Town 
for Luve and good will.” A “Clark of the markit” was 
appointed, who was to affix the town’s seal to all “wates and 
mesuers”’ found to be true “according to the standards sent 
out of England in the reign of William and Mary.” Fence 
viewers were elected, and inspectors of highways and bridges ; 
hog-reeves, and tything-men; a military clerk, also, who four 
times a year was to list all persons required by law to bear 
arms and attend musters; a guager; a cattle pound keeper; 
and all the other public functionaries that a New England town 
deems to be necessary for the proper ordering of its affairs. As 
for the office of constable, there appears to have been a diffi- 
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culty in finding any person who would accept it. On one occa- 
sion six men were elected one after another, who each in turn 
refused to qualify. A fine was therefore imposed on any one 
who should be elected and did not take the oath prescribed. 
“In 1752, Butler Wing being chosen constable, refused to serve ; 
whereupon he was prosecuted, and gave his promissory note 
for the amount of the fine. He asked repeatedly to be ex- 
cused from the debt, but it was voted that the town would 
“not a Bate mr. Butler Wing any part of the money that he 
gave a note for for his Refusing to Sarve in the office of Con- 
stable when chosen by the Town in ye year 1752.” The sequel 
of the matter appears in the treasurer’s records of 1756, viz: 
“T have Reseved a fine paid by Butler Wing for not Sarving 
Constable 2 pounds 14 shillings.” But of all the town officers, 
the “Selectmen” were chief. There were three of these 
chosen annually to take charge of “prudential affairs,” under 
which title were included all the multifarious matters which 
affected the interests of the town. Mr. Bliss says that “they 
held their sessions at the tavern, where they usually sat the 
day out, and were served with victuals and grog at the town’s 
cost, and were regarded by their host with the respect due to 
servants of the King.” 

The organization of the town having been thus described, 
Mr. Bliss takes up the “town meetings,” and gives copiots 
extracts from the records of what was done in them. Many of 
these are very suggestive. “Some of the measures discussed 
were medical, as “not to have Small Pox set up by Inocula- 
tion ;” some were convivial, as “To pay Joshua Gibbs for two 
bowls of Grog” drunk while on the town’s service. Some 
were pathetic, as “voted for makeing a Ooffen for Alice Reed 
ten shillings—for her Winding Sheat three and four pence— 
for digging her grave three shillings.” The student of history 
will be disposed to linger over these records, but our space will 
only allow us to refer to the action of the town in a single case 
which will not fail to awaken a sad interest in all who read it. 
It relates to a family of those poor, ignorant, and supersti- 
tious peasant-prisoners from Acadia, kin of Evangeline and 
Gabriel Lajeunesse, who were billeted upon the towns of 
Massachusetts by order of the royal Governor and Council. 
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The order in the original phraseology runs as follows: “To 
remove John Pelerine Wife and Children, supposed to be Five 
in Number, a Family of French Neutrals, to the Town of 
— and that the Select Men of the Town of —— be and 
hereby are directed to receive them and provide for them.” 
The town of course was obliged to comply, and so voted, in 
1757, “to pay Six Shillings to Sam" Savery for his Trouble 
and care of John Pennerine.” 


The consciousness of growing importance which had thus led 
the inhabitants of “Sippican” and “ Agawame” to set up a 
town government could hardly fail to reveal itself in other 
ways; and, as we have already said, it is the special value of 
this book that Mr. Bliss has enabled us to follow the steps by 
which institutions of every kind were gradually developed in 
this very remote New England town. He traces, in the first 
place, what was done by the people for their religious interests. 
He tells us that, according to the laws of the Province of Mas- 
sachusetts, it had now become their duty, as inhabitants of a 
town, to provide themselves “with an able, learned, and ortho- 
dox minister of good conversation, to dispense the Word of 
God unto them.” 

Till this time, they seem to have been sadly deficient in what 
was everywhere considered in New England to be the most 
important of religious privileges, the ministrations of a resident 
clergyman. It is true that when the two plantations were first 
occupied by the settlers, they had set apart land, in accordance 
with their instincts as descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers, for 
the support of the ministry, and they had taken measures for 
the building a meeting-house. But, as a matter of fact, for a 
good part of the time that had intervened, they had been 
dependent on the occasional services of “ Mr. Rouland Cotton,” 
the minister of Sandwich town ten miles to the eastward, who 
at certain times rode over to preach. He was paid for this 
itinerant service “by the mowing and pasturage of the ministry 
meadow.” Yet we have no doubt that, during all the years of 
the half-century before the formal organization of the town, 
Christian families had been numerous, and many devout men 
and women had been built up in the faith by the occasional 
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ministrations of Mr. Cotton, and of other ministers. But, as 
compared with the average New England town, it is evident 
that there had been a great lack of religious instruction. Now, 
however, arrangements were at once made with the Rev. 
Rowland Thacher to come and make his abode among them as 
their settled pastcr. 

His ordination took place December 26, 1739, when the 
treatment he was to receive from the people of his charge 
through his long pastorate was in no doubtful fashion fore- 
shadowed. The master of ceremonies on that occasion was 
explicitly instructed to provide an entertainment “ not accord- 
ing to the custom of Taverns Selling of Victuals but as shall 
be Judged Reasonable by the People.” Perhaps this was no 
more than was to be expected of a community of frugal hus- 
bandmen and seafaring men who made their small gains by 
small savings. But it was not long before the salary which 
was agreed upon was in arrears, and thenceforward it was to be 
a continually recurring question in all town meetings, causing 
disagreeable discussions, how the money was to be raised. Mr. 
Bliss tells us that there was a colony law which declared that 
if a town neglected for six months to make suitable provision 
for its minister, the Court of Quarter Sessions shall order a 
competent allowance for him out of the estate and ability of the 
people. So the town was reminded of this, and warned to 
assemble, and “to Cum to Sum a Greement with Mr. Thacher 
that may Be to his Satisfaction as to ye Support that he ought 
to have from the town that thear may Be return maid to ye 
General Cort.” In consequence of this warning, a committee 
was chosen to treat with him “consearning his Salery to know 
how much money would content him”; and the record says 
that “he came in town-meeting and thear said he Declined 
saying anything in that affare ”—a decision which showed the 
honorable character of the man. 

We shall not follow this story further. The experience 
which is here described is an experience which thousands of 
devoted ministers in the waste places of New England, and 
out of New England, have gone through manfully and with- 
out complaint; and it is to the self-sacrificing labors of such 
men we owe the prosperity of our churches to-day. 
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As it may assist those who live in happier times to under- 
stand more fully the nature of some of the discouragements 
referred to, we will transfer to our pages the description which 
is given of the closing days of Mr. Thacher’s life, after more 
than thirty years of service, with his salary always in arrears. 
Mr. Bliss says: “ This condition of things continuing year after 
year made it necessary, in October, 1771, for the selectmen to 
issue a warrant for a town meeting, in which the people were 
warned ‘to agree with Mr. Thacher as he Is Not Satisfied 
with ye Poorness of his former Payment what Sum he shall 
Have yearly and what time in ye year it shall be Paid him and 
Likewise wheather ye town will allow any Interest for what is 
behind Last years Sallary.’ It was the old story told over 
again. His promised salary never promptly paid, he tilled the 
soil for a living as well as the souls of the parish, and found 
his only recreation in walks about the sandy Zion. For such 
an humble laborer there were no luxuries, and no vacations 
except to exchange for a Sunday with the minister of a neigh- 
boring town. So Parson Thacher lived in his parish, and died 
there in 1774. During his fatal illness the town meeting dis- 
cussed his poor financial condition, and voted not to allow him 
anything ‘for the year past more than his stated salery.’ But 
he was soon to be free from the tyranny of town meetings. 
Twelve days after this vote he entered into his rest, leaving a 
‘good savor of godlyness behind him ;’ his wife having gone 
during the previous year. Seven months after he was dead the 
town chose a committee to settle with his eldest son ‘relative 
to his Hon’d Father’s Sallery the last year which was behind.’ 
Whether the son ever received the arrears of money due to his 
honored father, no one now knoweth !” 

This all seems very mean; and yet, in any proper estimate of 
the religious character of these people, it should be understood 
that, after all, religion filled a very large space in their minds. 
Everywhere in New England it was a common thing for fam- 
ilies to go regularly ten or fifteen miles, on Sunday, “to meet- 
ing.” Mr. Bliss tells us that in this very town “everybody 
went to the Sunday services, whether living near or far off.” 
The pews in the meeting-house were always so full that some 
of the people had to bring chairs, which they placed wherever 
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there was an open space on the floor; and this was done to 
such an extent, and proved “such an annoyance to the pew- 
owners, the aristocracy of the place, that in 1757 they got an 
order from the town ‘to clear the Alleys of the meeting Hous, 
of chairs and all other Incumbrances.’ Mr. Bliss adds: 
“Whether the ousted worshipers stood during the services 
thereafter, or seated themselves on doorsteps and window sills, 
the records say not.” 

It should be understood also that, according to the laws of 
the province, “Sabbath time” began at the going-down of 
Saturday’s sun. In some places it was held that it continued 
even through the evening of Sunday. Mr. Bliss says: “Every- 
where, on Saturday evening, the usual labors of the household 
were suspended ; and when Sunday dawned, preparations were 
made to go to the meeting-house. Then traveling and walking 
a-field—except ‘in going to meeting’ or in returning—was 
forbidden; and ‘traveling’ was not only passing from one 
town to another. It was, also, passing from house to house in 
the town.” 

Here also it may be mentioned that one of the most interest- 
ing and valuable chapters in the book has for its title “A 
Sunday morning in [June] 1771.” We can only refer to this 
chapter, which presents what is really a beautiful picture of 
the aspect of things on the “Sabbath,” in that old meeting- 
house during the services. No son of New England will fail 
to recognize the truthfulness of the description. 

The explanation, then, of this mean treatment of Mr. Thacher, 
of which we have spoken, is not to be found in any want of 
interest in religion. The sermons that were heard, and the 
doctrines of the Christian faith, always formed one of the most 
frequent subjects of conversation. But there was then every- 
where a strong reluctance to pay out money for any purpose 
whatever ; and the reluctance which these rude and uneducated 
farmers manifested to pay out money for the support of their 
religious institutions was something perhaps unavoidable, and 


to be expected. 





There was a still greater reluctance to comply with the 
eolony law respecting education. The law, however, was im. 
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perative; so a warrant was in due time posted on the meeting 
house door, summoning a meeting “'To know the Towns Mind, 
whether they are for having a School Master or Mistress.” The 
people accordingly came together, and voted “to have a School 
Mistress for six months, and Jedediah Wing to be the man to 
provide her in each half of the Town.” But Mr. Bliss is very 
doubtful whether Jedediah Wing did as he was directed, for he 
says that he can find no mention of any engagement of a 
schoolmistress in the town records. 

The fact is that, in those days, in the opinion of the rural 
population of New England, schools were an unnecessary 
expense. Mr. Bliss says: “ Oftentimes the formalities of town 
meetings, by which it was ordered ‘to set upa school this year,’ 
had no other intent than to show an outward compliance with 
the unpopular school laws of the province. Whenever the 
people could contrive a way by which the expenses of a school 
could be saved, there would be no school during that year. 
And when, on account of this neglect to observe the school 
laws, the town was presented by the grand jury of the county, 
it was customary to depute the most influential townsman to go 
and answer the presentment by such excuses as could be made.” 

A single quotation from the town records of 1748 sets the 
situation before us in a way that can be easily understood: 

“*TDecon Elles says he had discerst mr William Rayment to 
know whether he would Sarve the town as a Scoolmaster and 
he Inclined to Sarve the town if the town will allow him 
Eightey Pounds a year old teener and ye modarater Put It to 
vote whether ye town would Imploy ye sd Raymond In the 
affare In Keeping Scool at the aforesd tearms and the vote Past 
In ye Negative.’ On this rejection of the deacon’s candidate, 
Samuel Savery was chosen ‘to Bee the man to Git a Sutable 
man,’ and to report ‘what tarmes such a man would sarve the 
town for.’ In January, 1749, he reported that William Ray- 
ment had reduced his price, and could be had ‘to keep scool 
half a yeare for thirty-nine pounds old teener.’ The modera-— 
tor, so says the record, ‘ Put to vote whether the Town would 
have sd Rayment to keep scool on ye tarmes offerd or not and 
the Vote Past in the Negative.’ ” 

Mr. Bliss also says: “ The frugal mind of the colonial farmer 
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reckoned the schoolmaster as a day-laborer, and the desire was 
to hire him at as low a price, and to spread his labors over as 
large a territory, as possible. Each section of the town had 
his services during two or three months of the year, when the 
scholars were taught to read, to write, to cipher, and nothing 
more. He was paid sometimes in money and sometimes in 
merchandise, and his diet was ‘thrown in.’ There was no 
standard by which to test his skill as a teacher, but the one 
generally esteemed the most skillful was he whose price was 
the lowest, even if he were the chief of blockheads. His 
official seat was a great chair, behind a table or desk on which 
he made a display of birch rods. There he announced his laws 
whose penalties were floggings; and there he frowned upon 
the youngsters whose roguish pranks kept him so actively occu- 
pied that the flag bottom of the chair needed frequent repair- 
ing. ‘ Paid ten shillings,’ says another Massachusetts town in 
1747, ‘for bottoming the Scoole Hous Cheer.’ The school- 
house was usually a small unpainted building standing by the 
roadside like ‘a ragged beggar sunning.’ It contained a large 
fireplace, for whose fires the children’s parents provided wood. 
Its square room was furnished with rough benches, made 
smoother and glossier every year by the friction of the woolen 
frocks and leathern breeches of restless pupils to whom school- 
ing was a bore.” 


We will now turn to the social life of the times, for there 
is no part of the book more full or satisfactory than what 
is said on this subject. Mr. Bliss tells us that, during the 
fifty years that preceded the Revolution, “the farmhouses 
were low, rectangular, built around a large square central 
chimney. Beneath them were spacious cellars for the storage 
of various products of the farm and other household sup- 
plies, with which the thrifty farmer was abundantly pro- 
vided. Near, or connected with the dwellings were barns, 
eart-sheds, corn-cribs, and wood-piles. A picket fence, or a 
rough stone wall, separated the highway from the front door, 
and a straight path divided the turf between.” 

“The well-to-do farmer kept a horse and shay, but it was 
only for hire and to carry the women folks to meeting. To 
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him time was not money, and if he must go to a neighboring 
town he preferred to walk the distance rather than devote the 
establishment to his own use for the journey, except on unusual 
occasions. Farming tools were wrought on the anvil of the 
village blacksmith, and so were the plowshare and the iron 
straps binding it to the mold-board. Clothing material was 
made on the farms. On the kitchen hearth stood dye tubs in 
which fleeces were colored red and blue. The industrious wife 
and her daughters were skilled in carding the wool, spinning it 
into yarns, and weaving the yarns into cloths, which, after 
passing through the fulling-mill, were made into clothing for 
the family. They also made fine linen from flax grown in their 
own fields. The shoes of the family were also a home product. 
Hides sent to a tannery remained in the vats a year, the tanner 
taking one half of them for his work; when the leather was 
sent to the house, a shoemaker was summoned, who made and 
repaired for every member of the family shoes enough to 
last a year, taking in payment for his labor various products 
of the farm.” 

“In those days families stayed at home; and children were 
taught to work as soon as they were taught anything. Often 
they grew to be men and women before they had crossed the 
boundaries of the town. Sometimes, however, a daughter 
found a husband in a neighboring town, or a son hankered after 
the sea, and trudged afoot to New Bedford to join a whaling 
ship and pursue his sea-dreams beyond Cape Horn.” 

Intemperate drinking was at this time not an unusual thing. 
“ Ministers, as well as parishioners, drank rum moderately, 
or otherwise. At the stores it was sold for two shillings 
and three pence the gallon, and a decanter of it was at hand 
in the living-room of every dwelling-house. At an ordination, 
a wedding, a funeral, a house-raising, a launching, a busking, 
it was freely offered. If two men went to the salt meadows 
to mow, or into the woods to fell trees, they carried a pint of 
rum as a matter of course. Although farm laborers worked 
from sunrise to sunset, if a job was to be done after the day’s 
work was over, a sufficient compensation to the men was an 
invitation to ‘Come in and take a grog!’ During the haying 
season it was a custom of the farmer to go to the ~neadows at 
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eleven o’clock in the forenoon and at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, carrying a tumbler and a decanter of rum for the 
refreshment of his laborers.” 

“ Annually, in April, the governor’s fast-day was observed 
by going to the meeting-house to listen to a long sermon ; and 
in November Thanksgiving day was observed by a similar 
service, followed by the cheer of an ample dinner at home, 
for which preparations had been going on fora long time. But 
Easter and Christmas were unknown. In the opinion of fathers 
and mothers, any special observance of Christmas day would 
have been considered a deference to the Pope of Rome.” 

As for what may be called the more general social life, Mr. 
Bliss says: ‘There were frolicsome assemblies for husking 
corn and paring apples; there were afternoon quilting-bees, and 
evenings enlivened by romping games, such as blindman’s-buff 
and spin-the-platter. The sports and pastimes of these even- 
ing parties not unfrequently bordered on rudeness; the youth- 
ful merrymakers running a gauntlet, dashing through files of 
their companions who, with uplifted hands and waving arms, 
cut off the progress of the willing victim, while all sang: 

‘ The needle’s eye that doth supply 
The thread that runs so true, 
It hath caught many a fair young heart, 
And now it hath caught you.’ 
Others, joining hands and wildly swinging around in giddy 
rings, chanted ‘Green grow the rushes, O;’ all the measures of 
the chant being zestfully marked, and interspersed with kisses. 
It was a common custom to invite neighbors or kindred “to 
spend the day,” the guests arriving at nine o’clock; women 
prepared for knitting and needlework, the elder men prepared 
to talk about wool, cattle, and crops. At noon a bountiful din- 
ner was served for them, the great oven having been fired the 
day before, and at five o’clock in the afternoon the supper-table 
was spread with all the varieties of cake, pastry, and sweetmeat 
for which the hostess was noted. In winter evenings there 
were sleighing parties that pulled up at the tavern to drink 
mulled wine; there were voluntary singing clubs; there were 
neighborhood gatherings of young people, who, seated in a 
semicircle around the large glowing fireplace, passed the hours 
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in telling fortunes, drinking cider, cracking nuts, and eating 
apples, whose peels, pared off without a break, were twirled 
around the parer’s head, and, falling on the floor, were sup- 
posed to form the initial letter of somebody’s husband that was 
to be. A joyful event was the arrival of a son returned from a 
whaling voyage, his sea-chest stored with shells and curiosities 
from the islands of the Pacific Ocean, and perhaps bringing a 
piece of China crape or India muslin for his sister’s wedding- 
dress. Weddings were important events in the social life of 
the town. Special journeys were made to Boston to buy the 
outfit, and brides were often arrayed in gowns of such richness 
that those which have been preserved to the present day are 
held as heirlooms of great value. Although the church looked 
upon dancing with disfavor, there were balls at the tavern occa- 
sionally, where young beaus prided themselves on the dexterity 
with which they “cut the pigeon wing,” and whirled through 
the measures of “money-musk” and Sir Roger de Coverley. 
At evening parties, too, the guests were accustomed to join 
hands with the hosts in a ‘dance around the chimney,’ passing 
from room to room, a merry go-round of old and young. Go- 
ing to meeting on Sunday morning was also a social enjoyment. 
It was like going to a country-side gathering of friends and 
neighbors. The meeting-house door was the Sunday newspaper 
containing, as in former times, all kinds of announcements 
interesting to the congregation; and the noon-time intermission 
furnished the great opportunity when women could see each 
other in their new bonnets and ‘dandy-gray russets,’ and could 
humanize their minds by an unlimited range over the fields of 


gossip.” 


One more important topic yet remains. We refer to what 
was done by the people of the town during the great struggle 
of the Revolution. Here again, the account which is given 
is not without a real value to the student of American his- 
tory. The Revolution cannot be understood without a proper 
appreciation of the difficulties with which it had to contend, 
and one of the greatest of these was the fact that, at the 
beginning of the war, there was in many parts of the country 
a feeling of devoted loyalty to the British king, which in many 
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places remained to the end unshaken. Nowhere, perhaps, was 
this loyalty more conspicuous than in the old Plymouth colony. 
James Warren, the originator of the “Committee of Corre- 
spondence,” declared at this time to Samuel Adams that “the 
Plymouth Colony towns could not be awakened except by a 
power that would awaken the dead.” How could it be expected 
that it would be otherwise? They were a people who had 
never manifested any special enterprise of any kind whatever. 
There were no persons among them of any great mark. The 
larger part of the population consisted of industrious and con- 
tented farmers who lived remote from the struggles of politics, 
and had not’ troubled themselves in the least about the plans of 
the Boston “ Committee,” or their theory of national rights. 
Another part of the population consisted of seafaring men, 
who were better acquainted with the Pacific Ocean, and cared 
more for its fisheries, than they did for the other towns of 
Massachusetts. This very town, also, had paid annually, for 
many years, the province taxes without a murmur, and had 
never felt it to be of any importance to avail themselves of 
their right to send a representative to the legislature. So they 
had, all along, been practically assenting to the principle of 
taxation without representation. The import tax on tea had 
been reduced from twelve pence to three pence, the pound ; 
and three pence a pound was no inducement to these loyal 
farmers to engage in a war with Great Britain for the benefit 
—as they regarded it—of the Boston importers and trades- 
men. Mr. Bliss says: “They may have heard of the Boston 
port bill, an act of Parliament to suspend the foreign and coast- 
wise trade of Boston, as a punishment of the tea-chest riot ; 
but they made no sign. Gifts of cattle, fish, firewood, pork, 
clothing, butter, flour, grain, vegetables, and money were sent 
to Boston from many towns to relieve the distress under the 
port bill. But the records show that nothing was sent from 
this town? In 1768, ninety-six towns of Massachusetts had 
sent delegates to a convention “called to protest against the 
revenue acts, taxing the colonies, quartering troops upon the 
people, and other perils, threatening their liberties.” It does 
not appear that the farmers of Buzzard’s Bay took any part in 
it whatever. Then came the year 1775; and they were invited 
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to send a delegate to the Provincial Congress. But, at a town 
meeting regularly warned, they voted “ Not to Send A man to 
the Provincial Congress.” Quick upon this came those stir- 
ring times of which no one can read to day without a quicken- 
ing of the pulse. The news of the battle of Lexington reached 
Buzzard’s Bay, by a rider from Boston, on the 20th of April. 
In scores of other communities of farmers, as plain as these, 
when the same tidings reached them, men everywhere !eft 
their oxen in the furrow, and with their trusty muskets in their 
hands hastened to join their neighbors, and in less than twenty- 
four hours were on the march to take their part in the battle of 
Bunker Hill. Mr. Bliss says: “ When this town met four days 
after, no allusion to the battle was made, and the meeting was 
adjourned for five months, with as little concern as to the mag- 
nitude of the current events, as if they involved no issues 
greater than those which had interested town meetings in pre- 
vious years.” It should be stated, however, to the credit of 
the townspeople, that although the town as such showed 
throughout the war an utter indifference to the struggle that 
was going on, individuals were in full sympathy with the 
patriotic cause. On the receipt of the news from Lexington 
a company of volunteers started for Boston, and at least a 


-hundred men fought in the armies of the Revolution. But 


nothing appears on the town records which shows the least 
sympathy with the cause of national independence. Mr. Bliss 
says: “ Town meetings were held as usual during all those years, 
and the Town’s Mind was expressed in regard to sheep, foxes, 
hogs, alewives, highways, the minister, the schoolmaster, the 
meeting-house, the rates, the paupers, as in preceding years,” 
but not one word further, until—our readers will hardly repress 
a smile as they read—until some years after the war was over, 
when on Feb. 11, 1788, a vote was passed in town-meeting, 
ordering its British colors to be sold—when doubtless the pro- 
ceeds were duly placed in the town treasury. 


We stated at the outset of our remarks that the story which 
this book gives of the way in which a frontier New England 
town grew up in the old colonial times is valuable for the rea- 
son that it shows how it was that New England institutions 
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had their origin, and what was the nature of the social life 
which was developed. The book is even more valuable for the 
illustrations which it gives of the way that the New England 
character grew up. 

There is, we believe, no question anywhere that New Eng- 
landers have a character as marked as that of any people on 
the face of the earth. It may be freely admitted, also, that 
while they have excellencies of character, they have defects as 
well. We speak now more specially of the New England 
character down to the time of the civil war, or at least down to 
the time of that immense immigration from every nationality 
under the heavens, which has changed that character somewhat. 
The New England institutions and the New England character 
have stamped themselves on the whole nation, in a way that 
can never be effaced. The national constitution, the State con- 
stitutions, the Supreme Court of the nation, all the institutions, 
educational, religious, philanthropic, political, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, have been in important respects shaped or modified 
by them, for good or for ill. There is even no organization 
which has been brought to this country by any body of foreign 
immigrants that has not felt their influence. Roman Catholi- 
cism itself is to-day another thing in the United States from 
what it is in Ireland, or France, or Italy, and must be forever 
—Roman Catholics themselves being the judges. Naturally 
New England has been and is hated—and with a will—by 
those who do not sympathize with its ideas. But there they 
are, and they can be read of all men. This book, as we have 
said, does not exhibit the best of these characteristics, and we 
value it for the very reason that it does not. We can the 
better see how it was that what is defective and unlovely grew 
up; and—we add in the true New England spirit—we can 
the better see how that which is defective and unlovely can be 
improved in the future. 

Of this third subject—the way in which the New England 
character was developed—we had intended to speak at length 
in the present Article. It is the most important and most 
interesting of all the subjects mentioned. But the space at our 
command has already been filled, and we must accordingly 
defer what we have to say to some future number of the 
Review. 
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There is, however, a single remark which we cannot forbear 
toadd. Enough has been already said to make it very clear 
that whatever of good has been accomplished in New England 
has been accomplished in the face of constant and never-ceasing 
opposition. The successes upon which New Englanders may 
congratulate themselves have not been easily won. All along 
from the beginning, in each succeeding generation, there have 
been even descendants of the Puritans who did not inherit their 
principles, and who did not manifest any of their spirit. Then, 
in addition, it is to be remembered that there have always been 
in New England a large number of people who were not 
descendants of the Puritans. We have no space here to go 
into particulars. But we have already stated that in Plymouth 
itself there were not a few who were mere adventurers. Then, 
in close proximity, at Weymouth, and within three years of being 
as old as Plymouth, was the settlement of the boasting followers 
of Weston. These men, after receiving the generous hospitali- 
ties of the Pilgrim Fathers, left for their new home, contemptu- 
ously declaring that they “should take another course, and not 
fall into such a condition as those simple people were come to.” 
Dr. Leonard Bacon says:* “No thought had they of self-sac- 
rifice for Christ’s sake—no dream of a refuge which they, in 
that wilderness, were to make for truth and purity, persecuted 
in the old world—no inspiration even from household affections 
and anxieties. They—practical men, amply provided for and 
unincumbered—were sure to prosper.” The pious Governor 
Bradford, the historian of Plymouth, making the record of 
their disastrous failure, adds: ‘“ A man’s way is not in his own 
power. God can make the weak to stand. Let him also that 
standeth take heed lest he fall.’ Then, too, almost within 
sight of the hills where the Boston colonists were to establish 
themselves, was Mount Wollaston, which Morton renamed 
“ Merry Mount,” and where as a veritable Lord of Misrule he 
reigned over the bacchanalian orgies of his motley crew of des- 
peradoes. In all the great crises of New England history— 
political, religious, educational, philanthropic—there have been 
from the very first those who were the successors—spiritual if 
not by natural generation—of those men, who have everywhere 


* Genesis of the New England Churches, p. 378. 
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and always stood in the way of progress, and made their influ- 
ence felt for evil. Happily, the better elements of New Eng- 
land society have always succeeded in carrying through the 
measures which were for the highest interests of the country, 
and then, every one and everything has been forced to conform 
to the new state of things. We have seen how it was in the 
town at the head of Buzzard’s Bay. No public manifestation 
of sympathy with the war for Independence was made there. 
But when the struggle was crowned with success, the result 
was accepted, and ever since, nowhere probably has a more 
loyal spirit been displayed. 

This hopeful and encouraging fact to which we allude may 
be observed not only in our New England experience, but in 
our whole American history. When an important public 
measure has once been carried through—even if, to use a 
homely expression, it has “just nicked through”—it has not 
only been quietly acquiesced in by those who have opposed it, 
but often the children and the descendants of those very men 
have been its warmest supporters. 

That accomplished scholar, Hon. Joseph B. Walker—in his 
recent history of the New Hampshire Federal Convention of 
1788, which ratified the present national constitution—states 
that one of the ablest and most patriotic of the delegates 
was so impressed by the fears which his constituents enter- 
tained and expressed, lest such a strong central government as 
it was proposed to create, might endanger the rights of the 
individual States, that at last, finding all opposition hopeless, 
he absented himself from the Convention when the final vote 
was to be taken. The adhesion of New Hampshire, as the 
“ninth State”—according to the provisions of the constitution 
—secured its adoption; and now it is Daniel Webster, the son 
of that very delegate, who will be known in all time to come 
as the great “ Defender and Expounder” of the Constitution 
to which his father hesitated to give his adhesion. 

There is a story—familiar to every one—of an orator at a 
Fourth-of-July celebration in New Jersey, who was eloquently 
describing the victories of Washington at Trenton and Prince- 
ton, when his eye fell on the one surviving “ revolutionary 
soldier” to whom had been assigned a seat by his side on the 
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platform. In a moment of sudden inspiration, the orator 
called upon the aged man to rise and give his testimony to the 
worth of the great commander under whom he had served. 
The veteran slowly rose to his feet, and with diffidence, and in 
a low voice, which was yet distinctly heard by all the vast 
assembly, stammered forth the words, “ Me Hessian !” 

It is one of the things about our American institutions which 
affords a bright omen for the future, that they have shown 
themselves capable of absorbing every element however hetero- 
geneous, and of moulding the descendants of even the “ rude 
and profane” followers of Weston at Weymouth, the descend- 
ants of the drunken revellers at “ Merry Mount,” the de- 
scendants of Hessians, and of all the multitude of “ Parthians, 
Medes, Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia” who have 
come among us—and of making them over into law abiding 


American citizens. 
WiiuiaM L. KINGSLEY. 
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ArticteE II.—THE WHY OF POVERTY. 


Tue most troublesome element of the social problem on its 
economic side is the element of poverty. All other questions 
at the present time seem to radiate towards this as their com 
mon centre. Every scheme for reform seems to have this for 
its ultimate end, to relieve poverty. Poverty makes men rest- 
less, it makes them envious, it makes them desperate. And 
there is poverty in our land, hard, grinding poverty, notwith- 
standing the fact that the nation as a whole is growing richer at 
the rate of more than a billion dollars annually. Periodically 
there sweeps over the country a wave of hard times and _ thou- 
sands of struggling workers are almost swallowed up in its 
resistless flood. Even during what we call easy times there are 
many who must battle night and day to keep the wolf from the 
door. Maultitudes of families know nothing of luxury, and not 
a few are strangers to even the comforts and decencies of life. 
Children are reared amid squalor and filth unfit even for ani- 
mals. Women wear out their lives toiling for a mere pittance. 
Hungry ones long in vain for nourishing food; and weary 
ones are spurred on to their toil by the knowledge that rest 
means starvation. 

These weary ones look across the way and see their neighbors 
living in plenty, who apparently toil no harder than they. The 
sight fills them with discontent, for they feel sure that some- 
thing is wrong with the world in which they live. Wealth is 
certainly very unequally distributed. The fact is patent to all, 
and the question naturally arises, what is the cause of this 
inequality? Who is responsible for the fact that one man has 
enough and to spare while his brother man perishes with 
hunger? Is it the fault of our existing social system, or of 
wicked men, or of an unequal Providence ? 

This is a vital question. It strikes at the tap root of the 
social problem in its broadest outlook. In the cause of an evil 
lies the secret of its cure. Therefore the first step towards the 
cure of poverty must be the discovery of the causes of pov- 
erty. 
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Most men are ready to lay the blame for every evil upon 
others whether they have any sufficient reason to do so or not. 
The poor are apt to say that their condition is the result of cir- 
cumstances. They accuse their wealthier neighbors of extortion 
and dishonesty. The writings and speeches of socialists abound 
in denunciations of all who have succeeded in accumulating 
large fortunes. Without discrimination they are branded as 
robbers of the poor, oppressors of the weak, enemies of honest 
toil; and the poor are led to believe that the property of 
every rich man represents a certain amount of wealth stolen 
directly from them. On the other hand, how often we hear 
the wealthy and comfortable ones speaking contemptuously of 
the poor as the miserable and pitiable victims of their own 
ignorance or lack of thrift. They say that all who suffer are 
themselves to blame. They are idle, careless, improvident, 
immoral, and much more of the same sort. 

Such sweeping denunciations on either side are unjust, and 
most frequently they are the utterance of those who know but 
little as to the actual truth involved. Worse than all, they do 
not help in the slightest degree to relieve existing difficulties or 
to prepare the way for a better state of things in the future. 
Quite the contrary. They intensify all feelings of hostility and 
drive men farther apart than ever, thus causing an unreasonable’ 
and useless delay in the solution of the social problem. 

In all such assertions there is a shadow of truth, and it is this 
minute element of truth that gives them power for evil. There 
are undoubtedly many dishonest men among the wealthy. But 
there are also many dishonest poor men. If some of the poor 
are thriftless, the rich are not without their idlers. Wealth is 
not proof positive of dishonesty any more than poverty is 
incontrovertible evidence of a lack of thrift and industry. 
Furthermore, if a man is poor because he has been wronged, it 
does not follow by any manner of necessity that he has been 
wronged by a rich man. Whenever, therefore, a tale of suffer- 
ing and wrong comes to us, we cannot jump at once to a con- 
clusion regarding the cause. We must investigate the matter 
carefully in all its bearings, before we can pronounce judgment 
that shall have any weight. We must first inquire who has 
been wronged. We must find out to what extent he has been 
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wronged. Then we must ask who has wronged him. Is he 
really wronged at all? Or is he simply unfortunate? Has he 
been wronged by others or by himself? Is his unhappy condi- 
tion the result of his own ignorance, selfishness, obstinacy? Or 
has he been the helpless victim of a partial Providence or an 
unequal system of distribution? That a person is wronged 
implies injustice on the part of someone. That which is wrong 
when suffered cannot be right when committed. It may be 
himself, or it may be another that has done the wrong. Where- 
ever the wrong lies, we must trace it and remove it. Otherwise 
we may not hope to remove its results. 

As we study the condition of American society one fact 
impresses itself upon us almost immediately, namely, that the 
poor of our land do not belong to any particular class, nor can 
they be said to form a distinct class of themselves. This fact 
should be emphasized. Many associate poverty with toil, and 
talk about “ poor working people.” Others speak of the “ poor 
classes ” and the “ wealthy classes,” as though there were some 
distinct line drawn between them. Now, however this may be 
in other lands, it is not so in our own America. Our poor are 
not a separate class, nor are they all working people. Many of 
the hardest workers in the land are among the so-called wealthy 
classes. The thousands of poor people in our great cities and 
elsewhere are so many distinct and wholly unrelated units. 
They are not connected by ties of class or heredity. The poor 
man of to-day is the son of yesterday’s millionaire, and his son 
will probably be the capitalist of to-morrow. \The rotation 
from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves in three generations is no 
myth, but a common occurrence in American society.\ Further- 
more, the man who now complains of poverty but a few years 
ago stood side by side with his rich neighbor in school, in the 
work-shop, or in the counting-house. They began life at the 
same point, but their paths have diverged. No candid student 
can justly connect poverty and labor as though there were some 
natural relation between the two 

To connect poverty with progress as though the latter were 
cause and the former effect is equally unjust. The assumption 
that poverty increases as a consequence of the material progress 
of society utterly false. The countries of the Old World have 
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made great material progress during the past few centuries and 
poverty has not inereased. On the contrary the most carefully 
prepared statistics prove that poverty and pauperism have de- 
creased. In England the number of paupers to-day is less than 
half as great in proportion to the entire population of the coun- 
try as it was in the seventeenth century. Even the casual 
reader of history cannot be ignorant of the fact that in England 
and France the condition of the poorer people has been con- 
stantly improving fur two hundred years. In our own land the 
condition of things is vastly better than in any country of 
Europe. We must take into account the enormous increase 
in our population during the present century, and it would be 
difficult to prove that the proportion of poverty is any greater 
than in the early days of our national existence. One thing is 
certain, the average earnings of laboring men are rapidly 
increasing, and every year the manual laborers are securing a 
larger share of the profits of production. 

The writer of “ Progress and Poverty” brings before us, as 
an illustration, the growth of a new State like California, and 
says that in the early days of its history, before the resources of 
the State began to be developed, there was no appreciable pov- 
erty within her borders; but with the building of railroads and 
the development of the wonderful resources of the State pov- 
erty appears. Therefore, the material progress of the State is 
the cause of the poverty of some of its inhabitants. 

Such a conclusion, though widely accepted, is a most palpable 
non sequitur. To use a philosophical phrase, it is “ mistak- 
ing antecedent coincidence for cause.” As well might we say 
that because Mr. Jones died on the very day when Mr. Smith 
was married, therefore Mr. Smith’s marriage was the cause of 
Mr. Jones’ death. Before the resources of California were de- 
veloped and railroads built, only men of energy or of some 
wealth could obtain a settlement in the State; but with social 
development and improved facilities for travel multitudes have 
flocked in, poor men as well as rich, the idle as well as the in- 
dustrious, and they have brought with them all the causes of 
poverty. The gravest. charge that we can make against the 
material progress of the State is that it has not sufficed in every 
case to neutralize the real causes of poverty. 
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The same may be said of the country at large. Poverty ex- 
ists in spite of increasing wealth. No reasonable man can ask 
the question, Why does an increasing prosperity tend to 
make certain classes of the people poorer? Such a question 
is stultified by facts. The question which we must ask, is— 
Why does not our marvelous national prosperity preclude the 
possibility of any indwidual cases of poverty ? 

In asking this question we take one thing for granted. The 
nation as a whole is growing richer. The poverty which causes 
so much trouble and complaint is individual. In other words, 
many individuals in the land do not share in the constantly 
increasing national wealth. These facts are universally ac- 
knowledged, although their significance is often misunderstood. 
Mr. George, in all his works, bears testimony to the material 
prosperity of our country, and the most radical socialistic 
writers do the same. In fact this is the chief source of their 
grievance. If society in general were growing poorer then 
there would be no case for complaint or even for surprise that 
individuals were poor. But poverty is not national ; nor are all 
men growing poorer. \ The charge is made that while one por- 
tion of society is daily growing poorer, others are growing pro- 
portionately richer day by ae It is asserted that the benefits 
of our increasing wealth areshared only by a part of the people, 
and that those who need it most not only fail to obtain any — 
share of it but are actually losing that which they already pos- ‘ 
sess. The truth of such a statement has been questioned, how- 
ever, and the most thorough students. of social economy assure 
us that the poor are in point of fact the greatest gainers by the 
country’s prosperity. But which position soever is the true 
one, all are agreed on the one point, that poverty is individual. 

In attempting to discover and to explain the causes of pov- 
erty modern socialists of the popular type ignore this fact. 
They attribute poverty to an imperfect system of social organi- 
zation and to the unequal division of the profits of labor. Now, 
if these were really the chief causes of poverty, we should find 
the ranks of the poor recruited constantly from particular classes. 
The demand for reform in any national system is always based 
on the assertion that it militates against particular classes in the 
community. Those who argue in favor of the “single land 
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tax” say that the present system works to impoverish all who 
do not own land. Advocates of protection and of free trade . 
alike claim — their ideals will be a financial blessing to 
“working men.” And so with other proposed changes: they 
deal with men in classes. Since, therefore, poverty does not affect 
classes of men, but is wholly individual, we must seek for its 
causes in something wholly independent of our social organiza- 
tion. In short, we must seek for individual causes. 

No one doubts that our social organization can be improved. 
Many are willing to acknowledge that there is a certain plaus- 
ibility, to say the least, in the theory of the public ownership 
of land, and the single tax doctrine. To some the doctrine of 
free trade is also very acceptable. In many ways it is clearly 
possible to bring about a more equitable distribution of the 
fruits of industry than is secured by existing laws and institu- 





tions. We can easily see, however, that all such changes must ~ 


be very general in their results. They will, when perfect, se- 
cure fairness to all the various classes of society, but they can 
neither prevent nor cure individual poverty. Even the abso- 
lutely equal division of the aggregate wealth of society could 
not accomplish that result except for a brief moment. | W. H. 
Vanderbilt’s enormous income, divided amongst his employees 
would not have added a hundred dollars each to their annual 
incomes.\ Neither would the most equitable adjustment of 
taxes coupled with the fairest division of profits increase the 
average income of our citizens to any great degree. By all 
means let us have these reforms, so far as they are just and 
right; but let us not expect too much from them. We may 
put them all in practice and yet find that poverty has not been 
cured or appreciably diminished. 

During a period of excessively hot weather the entire popu- 
lation of a city may feel physically disordered. In addition to 
this general depression some individuals may have contracted 
distinct diseases through contagion or from some other cause. 
With a return of cooler weather the general tone of public 
health will be improved. Doubtless all will be somewhat bet- 
ter, but the sick ones will not be cured without special treat- 
ment and medicine suited to each disease. In like manner, 
while we may expect a general improvement in the conditions 
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of society to result from improved social organization, we may 
hope to cure individual cases of poverty only by applying rem- 
edies that are as specific as the disease. 

That there are specific or individual causes of poverty in our 
land, and that they are many in number and grievous in their 
effects, no one will deny. They are apparent even to the 
dullest minds. Their comparative importance and extent are, 
however, often underestimated. They are considered of trifling 
significance in comparison with pulitical systems and inequal- 
ities in the general organization of society. Popular reformers 
for the most part ignore these plain, common-place facts, and 
go soaring off into the upper regions of theory, where they can 
avail themselves of the enchanting power which distance 
always lends to the view. Yet these prosaic facts are not so 
trifling and unimportant as many would have us believe. On 
the contrary they constitute a force sufficient to vitiate what- 
ever results we may obtain from the best regulated system of 
social organization. 

We need mention only a few of the more prominent among 
these disturbing forces. First among them is the liquor tratftic, 
the annual amount of which is estimated at from seven to nine 
hundred million dollars. To this must be added an immense 
sum for indirect expense caused by the traffic, if we would 
measure the full power of the evil. Now the effect of this 
traffic upon the generai wealth of the nation is not felt in any 
marked degree, although it diverts into useless and harmful 
channels a vast amount of energy that would otherwise be 
employed in valuable production. Neither does it perceptibly 
affect the original distribution of wealth among the various 
classes and individuals of society. It does, however, operate 
after the original distribution of the national wealth to entirely 
destroy the effect of that distribution, by transferring money 
from one individual to another without bringing any equivalent 
return. Thus the wealth of many individuals is diverted from 
its proper use and is practically consumed. 

The same is true of the tobacco traffic. In this case the 
amount of wealth transferred from one part of the community 
to another is about six hundred millions. This is a heavy tax 
and one that is levied not on any particular class, but upon 
those individuals alone who willingly pay tribute to the tyrant. 
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The enormous expense attendant upon strikes and other social 
disturbances, which has of late amounted to an average of ten 
million dollars a year, is another force which draws the wages 
out of the pockets of individuals, leaving them impoverished 
while their neighbors grow rich. 

A still greater amount wasted in useless and expensive amuse- 
ments will account for the poverty of others who have received 
their fair share in the first distribution. And others scatter 
their earnings in general extravagance. 

Another force operating in perfect harmony with those 
already mentioned is speculation. In the various exchanges 
and stock markets of our land, more than five hundred million 
dollars change hands every year, representing loss to one side 
and gain to the other in each transaction. Closely akin to the 
work done in these centres is that of the lotteries and gambling 
dens which amounts to one or two hundred millions annually. 

We say, that America is growing richer at the rate of more 
than a billion dollars every year, and we imagine that this 
means a great deal if we could only insure its equitable dis- 
tribution. But the few items above mentioned, give a total of 
about two billion dollars, a sum nearly double the entire 
increase of wealth throughout the country. Of what avail 
therefore is the utmost care in the original distribution of this 
wealth, when it is to be frustrated by such overwhelming 
forces of disturbance after the distribution has been effected ? 

We may summarize the principal causes of poverty among 
Americans in two words, waste and speculation. 

Waste takes place in three ways: 1. The absolute destruc- 
tion of wealth, as in the case of war, riots, and the like. 2. The 
exchange of useful for useless commodities, illustrated in the 
liquor and tobacco traffic; and 3. The expenditure of labor 
which is unproductive, which is done by all manufacturers of 
useless commodities and all speculators. 

Speculation signifies any form of trade in which profits are 
secured by artificial means, and without making any return in 
the form of productive labor. 

Kither of thses causes would appear to be sufficient of itself 
to account for all the poverty in America, and when both 
causes are present and vigorously active, poverty should not be 
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a matter of surprise to anyone. So long as these two forces 
continue to work unrestrained, we may increase our national 
wealth ten-fold, yes, a hundred-fold, and we may readjust our 
social system never so carefully, and there would still be poverty, 
as hard and as bitter as at present. The man who has a million 
dollars and throws it away, is just as poor as the man who had 
only ten cents and lost it. The lottery witha large capital has 
as many blanks as a smaller one, and they are just as blank. 

It is neither true economy nor Christian charity to help those 
who can help themselves. He is the truest friend to one in 
need, who teaches him how he may supply his own needs. A 
man who is poor and suffering likes to be told that someone 
else is to blame for his unhappy condition, that he would be 
all right, if his neighbors would deal justly with him, or if 
society were established on a right basis. But the most effec- 
tive way to relieve his suffering is to show him that its cause 
and cure lie in his own hands. This is undeniably true of the 
burdened thousands in our land. All the poverty that results 
from causes other than the two which I have named, is a mere 
nothing. If the poor people of America would with one heart 
and voice declare against these personal habits and practices of 
evil, if they would take a firm stand against every form of 
waste and every custom or institution that fosters useless expen- 
diture, poverty and suffering would disappear as if by magic. 
Then the weakest might laugh in the face of oppression and 
live in comfort despite all the intrigues of their fellow-men.’ If 
we could but proclaim a determined warfare of labor against 
waste and speculation, we should soon cease to hear of any strife 


between labor and capital. 
GrorGE H. HUBBARD. 
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Articte III.—EUPIHUISM IN LITERATURE AND STYLE. 


Tue subject now before us affords us a striking example of 
one of those topics of literary interest concerning which every 
student of the English mind is presumed to have an opinion, 
and, yet, about which, as a matter of fact, very few of our 
scholars have an intelligent idea. It is a word that loosely 
passes from lip to lip, and circle to circle. We take it for 
granted that we fully understand it and are not aware of our 
ignorance of it until called upon to define it. As to its origin, 
the occasion of its appearing just as it did, its true characteris- 
tics and its relations to all later literature, English and Conti- 
nental, these are questions, as yet, practically unanswered. As 
in the case of authors in general, judgment must be based 
upon their careful study, so, to understand what Euphuism is, 
it must itself be studied. As we examine the works illustrating 
it, we shall be greatly surprised at the vast amount of salutary 
instruction and eloquent passages which they contain. To the 
cursory reader of our literature, and, very naturally, to the 
great majority of readers, Euphuism has always meant the 
veriest bombast—a style so overwrought and burdened with 
unnatural conceits, that it deserves no toleration at the hands of 
the intelligent student. However this may be, it is a question 
that deserves careful examination. Whatever the attitude of 
the common or educated mind may be toward it, it is binding 
upon literary men to subject it to a searching criticism and 
assume respecting ‘t a safe and tenable position. In addition 
to this, we shall find it a subject fraught with no little interest 
in its wide relations to universal letters. 

In order to reach such a result, it will be our purpose, first of 
all, to ascertain its origin and nature as represented in the writ- 
ings of Lyly himself. Subsequently, we may note its appear- 
ance in earlier and later English literature, as well as on the 
Continent, and the tendency existing in modern times to a sim- 
ilar mode of literary expression. 

(1) Of Lyly himself—author of Euphues—it is sufficient to 
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say, that his life extended from about the middle of the six- 
teenth century to the opening of the seventeenth. It thus 
covered that remarkable period of English literature and gov- 
ernment included in the reign of Elizabeth. We find him in 
Oxford, in 1571, “always averse to the crabbed studies of logic 
and philosophy and naturally bent to the pleasant paths of 
poesie.” In 1578, he wrote The Anatomy of Wit, the first 
part of his Euphues, and, a year or two later, the concluding 
portion—Euphues and his England. According to the testi- 
mony of Collier, he had written, before the year 1589, his nine 
dramatic pieces. Of this dramatic portion of the writings of 
Lyly, of which it is important to state that seven-ninths of it 
was written in prose, it must here suffice us to remark, that 
while partaking, in the main, of the general tendency of the 
time to a comparatively low standard of comic representation, 
it, yet, exalts itself at frequent intervals to something of the 
dramatic dignity of a Marlowe anda Jonson. If, in his Sappho 
and Bombie, we mark the rudeness of the clown, we note, as 
well, the traces of a classical mind, in the pages of Midas and 
Endymion. Of his Alexander and Campaspe Hazlitt remarks, 
with some degree of critical pride, that “ it is full of sweetness 
and point, of Attic salt and the honey of Hymettus.” He 
expresses his great surprise at that opinion which has severely 
condemned the style of such an author to the ridicule of the 
schools. Such a surprise may again accost us as we pursue the 
examination of the Euphues of Lyly—a book concerning which 
the ablest modern historian of our letters hesitates not to aftirm 
that “a fair knowledge of its contents is inseparable from a 
full understanding of the best English literature.” The book 
as a unit is made up of two separate parts. The first part— 
The Anatomy of Wit—constitutes, in an important sense, the 
entire work, while the second portion—Euphues and his Eng- 
land, is intended, apparently, to render the instructions of the 
first somewhat more palatable to the prevalent tastes of the 
court. The hero of the narrative is an affluent youth of Athens 
leaving his native city in great freedom of spirit, to seek in 
foreign travel the pleasure which was not to be found at home. 
Arriving at Naples, he entered at once into all the excesses of 
that dissolute centre. When warned, in a spirit of kindness, 
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by the aged Eubulus—“to fear and love and serve his God,” 
he laughed to scorn the impertinence of the old man, taking it 
upon him to give suggestions to an Athenian youth. He now 
came in contact with a more congenial comrade in the person 
of Philautus, a resident of Naples. Here begins the common 
history of both Euphues and Philautus as they together ply 
their efforts for the affections of Lucilla, daughter of Don 
Ferardo. The result was, that after a vast amount of strategy 
and intrigue possible only to desperate lovers, and after an 
endless display of what Lyly calls—“ fine phrases, smooth quips, 
merry taunts, jesting without meane and mirth without meas- 
ure” in the parlors of the Neapolitan governor, the designs of 
each of the supplicants were frustrated by the admittance of a 
third character in the person of Curio. It is, thus, not surpris- 
ing that in the presence of such betrayal, the indignation of the 
devoted Euphues should have reached its limit as he declared 
to Lucilla in his final interview “ Farewell Lucilla, the most 
inconstant that ever was nursed in Naples, farewell Naples, the 
most accursed town in Italy, and women all, farewell.” Stung 
to the quick in conscience that he had rejected the advice of 
maturer years and had squandered the vigor of his youth in the 
frivolities of the drawing room, he resolved henceforth to 
redeem his character in the eye of his own self respect and to 
be the useful and good man rather than the anxious wooer. 
The disappointed lovers then agreed to separate and in the 
correspondence consequent upon it, we have some of the best 
and most characteristic portions of the mind of the author, the 
special feature of it all being, a deep abhorrence of the sins of 
the past and an honest purpose to make amends. We may call 
particular attention, in this respect, to the epistle entitled— 
Euphues and his Ephcebus—a treatise on the education of 
youth worthy of Roger Ascham or Robert Walpole. “The 
chiefest way to learning,” he says, in true Socratic manner, “is 
that there be a mutual love and fervent desire between the 
teacher and him that is taught.” In his ardent praise of good- 
ness, he eloquently declares, “ Beauty we prefer above all and 
yet it fadeth; health is that which all desire and yet it is sub- 
ject to disease ; strength is to be wished for and, yet, herein the 
very beasts excel us. It is virtue that maketh gentlemen ; that 
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maketh the poor, rich; the base born, noble; the subject, a 
sovereign and the deformed, beautiful, which even with years 
waxeth ever young and when all things are cut away with the 
sickle of time, flourisheth so high that time cannot reach it.” 
We find the author especially grieved by the evident looseness 
of the Grecian life among the students and people of Athens. 
There are not, in the pages of modern prose, passages freighted 
with more pathos and genuine power than some of these out- 
bursts and protests against the reigning corruption. “ Ah, 
Gentlemen,” says Euphues, “ what is to be looked for, nay, 
what is not to be feared, when the temple of Vesta, where 
virgins should live, is like the stews fraught with strumpets ; 
when the universities of Christendom which should be the eyes, 
the leaven, the seasoning of the world, have lost their savor by 
impiety. Is it not become a byword among the common people 
that they had rather send their children to the gallows than to 
the university where they become not only spendthrifts of their 
money but bankrupts in good manners!” “Our life is long” 
he adds, “if we know how to use it.” As he draws near the 
close of this epistle, his mind is absorbed in the religious aspects 
of his life, and it is in his suggestions to Euphcebus on this 
matter that we find some of the best specimens of English 
prose. “Is Aristotle more dear to thee with his books,” he 
asks, “than Christ with his blood? What comfort canst thou 
finde in Philosophy for thy guiltie conscience? What hope of 
the resurrection? What glad tidings of the Gospel? Fare- 
well therefore, the fine and filed phrases of Cicero, the pleasant 
Eligues of Ovid. Farewell, Rhethoricke; farewell, Philo- 
sophie ; farewell, all learning which is not sprung from the 
bowells of the Holy Bible!” Then follows, in his letter to 
Athens, an exposition of the Christian faith worthy of an 
Erasmus. In the second division of the volume, he passes 
most naturally from these more exalted themes to the prac- 
tical interest of the court and the country. As to hasty matri- 
mony, he argues, that it is “better to have one plough going 
than two cradles, and more profit to have a barn filled than 
a bed.” As to the best mode of traveling, he suggests “so 
to travel as alltho y* purse be weakened, y* mind may be 
strengthened,” and always to prefer “godliness to gold.” 
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How such selections as these impress the mind of the casual 
reader we know not, but as for ourselves, the more we read 
them, the less willing are we to endorse modern criticism as 
to them. If such be in general the character of the work 
called Euphues, what is to be said of Euphuism? How is it 
to be defined ¢ 

We notice, first of all, a great excess of ornament, allusion 
and unnatural composition drawn from sources bordering too 
closely upon the fabulous and mythological. This was the 
special charge made against Lyly by Drayton in his defense 
of Sidney, who, as he says, redeemed our tongue from such 


‘‘Talking of stones, stars, plants, fishes, flies, 
Playing with words and idle similes. ” 


The large amount of antithesis, so condensed as to be abrupt, 
is, perhaps, the most prominent error, lending to the style the 
appearance of affectation and impairing the natural variety of 
the sentiment. 

This is Euphuism and the whole of it. It is, thus, evident 
that, while the faults of the style are such as to exclude it, as a 
whole, from becoming a safe example for English students, 
there is, yet, quite enough of literary excellence in it to com- 
mend it to our regard. If the sentences of Lyly are far too 
curt and crisp, many of the periods of Hooker, of Bacon and 
of Milton are far too long. Each is an error and it is scarcely 
competent to us to assert which is the greater. It is this fact 
which calls for the exercise of critical candor and personal 
charity. Far be it from us to place Euphues or the drama of 
Lyly in the hands of the student as we would the writings of 
our classic authors. We simply contend that Lyly has his mer- 
its and to a far higher degree than common criticism would 
allow. It will not do for us to echo without reflection the 
sweeping charge of Berkenhert that “it is a most contemptible 
piece of affectation and nonsense,” nor yet, indeed, the equally 
unguarded assertion of Webbe, that it is a style so perfect 
“that nothing may be omitted or added” with safety. Here, 
as in so many similar cases, it is the part of the critic to medi- 
ate between excessive flattery and censure. It is upon this 
middle table land that our author must be placed. 
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A question of interest arises here as to the true origin of what 
is termed the Euphuistic style. It has been accepted without 
debate as beginning with Lyly. The object of our discussion, 
here, will be to show that Lyly instead of being an originator 
simply adopted a method already established and became its 
most prominent exponent in the age of Elizabeth. Such a dis- 
cussion carries us over the channel to the Continent and to 
Italy in the fourteenth century, among a host of servile imita- 
tors of her best poets. The question at once arises as to the 
true relation of the England of that day to the Italy of that 
day, in a social and literary point of view. We are not to for- 
get, here, that Italy is the mother of modern European Litera- 
ture, the source of that intellectual light which was in turn 
reflected upon the different nations of Europe and beyond the 
straits. To her, first, Chaucer himself was largely indebted, 
as were our authors in the days of Henry the Eighth and 
Elizabeth. So long as England was enjoying her Golden Age, 
such influence upon the Continental and English Literature 
was stimulating and salutary, but when that brilliant period was 
over and the character of social and political life had changed, 
English students in Italy were met by a countless number of 
third-rate followers of Dante and Petrarch, whose only aspira- 
tion was to manufacture poetry as best they might according to 
the manner of the MeisterSiinger of Germany. Here then 
was the basis laid in the very home of song for all that deserves 
the name of the artificial in literature. It is just at the point 
where the formative minds of Northern Europe and of Great 
Britain came in contact with the Italian mind of the sixteenth 
century that we may trace back the so-called Euphuism of Eng- 
land and of Lyly to its only historic source in the degenerate 
bards of Italy. Collateral testimony is abundant as to the 
strong desires of Englishmen from the very first, to visit the 
land of Dante and Petrarch. Spoken of by the Italians at this 
early era as barbarians, we find it stated by an Italian after his 
return from England that “in dress, they are like the Italians 
for they are glad to boast themselves nearly allied to them.” 
“These be the enchantments of Circe,” says Ascham, “ brought 
out of Italie to mar men’s manners in England, much by ex- 
ample of ill life but more by precepts of bad books, of late 
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translated out of Italian into English and sold in every shop in 
London. They have in more reverence the Triumphs of 
Petrarch than the Genesis of Moses and a story in Boccacio 
than a story in the Bible.” It is in this sojourn of Englishmen 
in Italy when she had lost her literary glory and in this wide 
circulation of an inferior Italian literature in the shops and 
homes of England, that we discover the truest explanation of 
the later artifice in letters. After the desolating Wars of the 
Roses in the fifteenth century and the revival of letters in the 
days of Henry and Edward VI., there were many English 
hearts in which there burned a true desire to redeem English 
Letters from the ignominy into which they had fallen. Hold- 
ing in memory the splendid days of Dante in Italy and of 
Chaucer in England and standing at the very threshold of 
Elizabeth’s time, they earnestly endeavored to take a personal 
part in the glories just in prospect. Not possessed of the 
genius necessary to carry out such ambitions, the ambitions still 
remained. Finding themselves thus unable to produce a type 
of literature worthy of their ancestry or even of such of their 
cotemporaries as Wyatt and Surrey, they, still, resolved to 
accomplish their purposes by a less direct method and secure 
by ingenuity and novelty what could not be secured by native 
genius. It is here that Lyly finds himself naturally falling in 
with the general current of English authorship and goes down 
to literary history as the founder of a style of composition of 
which he was but one exponent among others. This explains 
tous what otherwise would be quite mysterious—the earnest 
protest which Euphues himself sees fit to make at various points 
against the prevailing tendency to conceits in writing. In the 
dedicatory epistle to the Anatomy of Wit we read, “Tho’ the 
style nothing delight the dainty ear of ihe curious sifter, yet will 
the matter recreate the mind of the courteous reader, for where 
the matter itself bringeth credit, the man with his gloss win- 
neth small commendation. It is, therefore, me thinketh, a 
greater show of a pregnant wit than perfect wisdom in a thing 
of sufficient excellence to use superfluous eloquence.” Lest 
these general statements might not be implied, he goes on to 
make special allusions to the reigning taste and declares—“ If 
these things be true, which experience proveth, that a naked 
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tale doth most truly set forth the naked truth, I shall satisfy 
my own mind, tho’ I cannot feed their humor, which greatly 
seek after those that sift the finest meal and bear the whitest 
mouths. It is a world to see how Englishmen desire to hear 
finer speech than the language will allow; to eat finer bread 
than is made of wheat and to wear finer cloth than is wrought 
of wool”; as if, condemning his countrymen and himself in 
the same sentence, he concludes—“ But I let pass this fineness 
which can in no way excuse my folly.” Surely here is Satan 
casting out Satan; John Lyly himself, leading the van of liter- 
ary criticism in the refutation of that affected style known as 
Euphuism, Similar passages from the author of Euphues and 
from many of his contemporaries might be added evincing the 
decided stand which all of them took against that invasion of a 
corrupt taste from Italy which they clearly saw was possessing 
the English mind. This they did, even though they them- 
selves were yielding, more or less, in the meantime, to the 
vicious principles in vogue. ”T'was thus with the satirist Joseph 
Hall, claiming, as he did, to be the first English satirist and 
writer of Epistles. Tho’ lifting up his voice and wielding his 
pen against the incoming of “words Italianate, big sounding 
sentences, and words of state” he was himself not seldom 
guilty of falling into the very conceits which he condemned. 
This reveals the power of that influence which had already been 
effective in England. Fortunately for English Literature, how- 
ever, there were a few masculine minds whom the prevailing 
tastes did not corrupt. It was these bolder spirits who sounded 
the death knell of the false style and made it possible for suc- 
ceeding generations somewhat to exhibit the best features of 
the golden time. 

Having thus noted the origin and nature of Euphuism and 
the precise relations of Lyly thereto, we note a most interesting 
feature of this entire subject as we find a similar type and 
spirit of Literature over the Continent of Europe. 

Turning, first, to Italy, we note that the brilliant period of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was broken up by a deso- 
lating national struggle. Right upon this there followed a cen- 
tury and a quarter of formalism. True, indeed, the wretched 
condition of the Italian Government under the Philips was 
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largely accountable for this. Liberty of thought was forbidden 
on pain of death. Courts and monasteries became the asylums 
of the guilty and the Inquisition was the final tribunal. What- 
ever the cause of the decline, however, it was rapid and de- 
structive. No more auspicious era could have been found for 
the cultivation of a false taste and many pens were busily at 
work. There were some steadfast spirits such as Guarini and 
Tasso who did all that men could do to stem the current, but 
in vain. The most prominent name connected with this de- 
cline was that of Marini. Marinism is the historic title by 
which this reign of artifice in Italy is now known. 

If we turn to the literary history of Spain, in the seventeenth 
century, we find a similar development, what Bouterwek aptly 
calls “a new, irregular and fantastic style.’ Marini himself 
was educated in Spain, and this country is thus made in a sense 
the originator of this false taste in Italy and other lands. The 
historical name given to this conceit in Spain is, Gongorism, 
from Gongora of Cordova. As in Italy, so here, strenuous op- 
position was made by some leading minds against such a tend- 
ency. The efforts were useless. It seemed destined to run its 
baneful course and so pronounced was its influence that even 
the classic pages of Lope de Vega betray its presence. In 
France, in the middle of this same century, we note the full 
establishment of these false literary standards—a style which 
an English critic terms “the most factitious literature that ever 
befouled men of genius.” Here we find the Italian Marini a 
resident and it was here that he produced one of the most cele- 
brated of his poems. We do not find in France, as in the other 
countries, any single name that seems to embody this vicious 
tendency but rather a collection of names. There was a school 
of artifice in which many were famous. Instead of a Marini 
or a Gongora, we have the Hotel de Rambouillet—the Les 
Femmes Savants of the time of Louis le Grand. As they sit 
in solemn session and determine, henceforth, to call a lacquey, 
“un necessaire””—and a mirror, “le conseilles des graces,” we 
have a picture of the very coquetry of literature. It was the 
reign of the most abject pedantry—precision run mad. Every 
student of Gallic letters is familiar with the vigorous and suc- 
cessful opposition which such a taste encountered. It was, in 
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fact, to the existence of this school that we owe some of the 
best specimens of French comedy and satire. The stinging re- 
joinders of Boileau and the Les Precieuses Ridicules of the 
brilliant Moliére are sufficient illustrations of this. It was not 
the least important result of such a counter-movement that 
Italy herself—the old home of the conceits—caught from 
France the inspiration of a new literary life and went on to bet- 
ter things. If we ascend from Southern Europe to Germany, 
we find the presence of similar principles, more diffused, per- 
haps, throughout the entire history of the literature and yet 
clearly evident. If we adopt the classification of Gostwick, 
which divides the entire history into seven different periods, 
we shall find the dominance of the formal and obscure extend- 
ing from the latter part of the fourth to the end of the fifth 
period—from the close of the sixteenth century on to the open- 
ing of the eighteenth. It was, as in Italy, a period of contro- 
versy following an era of excellence. It might be called, in a 
limited sense, the period of the Thirty Years’ War. It was 
the age of the affected and imitative in so far as it was not 
altogether barren. In the Epic and Drama alike, true sublim- 
ity gave place to platitude while, even in the lyric, with the 
single exception of religious hymns, we fail to discover the ele- 
ment of ingenuous passion. As to the quality of the produc- 
tions of second-rate authors, it is sufficient to say with Harrison, 
“that the road from Hamburg to Berlin is not flatter.” 

Such may be said to be a brief historical outline of the reign 
of artifice in the representative literatures of Modern Europe. 
It is very significant, moreover, that this development has been 
closely connected in every instance with areas of special excel- 
lence ; at times, following; at times, preceding them. In Italy, 
we are at the time of Tasso and the learned court of Farrara; 
in Spain, with Cervantes and Lope de Vega; in France, at the 
brilliant era of Richelieu and Corneiile; in Germany, under 
the influence of the classic prose of Luther and, in England, at 
the very opening of Elizabethan glory. 

It must further be remarked, that, apart from these special 
periods, such a false style runs more or less through the entire 
content of these several literatures. It was so in Italy, Spain, 
France and Germany. In England, we find it in the age of 
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Henry the Eighth, of the Stuarts, in the days of Cromwell, 
Queen Anne and the Georges. Such is the tendency to what 
Bacon terms—“ the first distemper of learning,” visible among 
all peoples and in all periods. 

It is in fullest view of this growing tendency to the artificial 
in writing and upon the basis cf Jonson’s assertion that “noth- 
ing is lasting that is feigned” that Prof. Morley sounds in 
time the note of alarm to all who are tempted in this direction. 
With his usual felicity of expression he asserts the radical prin- 
ciple, “ Absolute truth of manner is the life of literature and 
affected ornaments are those which can not arise out of the 
stir of a mind wholly intent upon its subject.” However dis- 
tant the day may be and however general the influence of liter- 
ary conceits in the interval, the day will come when he will be 
regarded as the best writer who is content to express his thought 
with Saxon honestness, as “a plain, blunt man,” speaking right 
on with simple aim and method. Such a period may be con- 
nected with the very highest destinies of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
If the English language is to be the chosen medium of the 
world’s civilization and redemption, then the method of its use 
must be apostolic. There must be “great plainness of speech.” 
Milton is right as he tells us that, “the very essence of truth is 


plainness and brightness.” 
T. W. Hunt. 
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Articte IV.—THE ULTIMATE DISTINCTION IN PHILO. 
SOPHICAL METHODS.* 


Tue question is sometimes asked: What is the subject- 
matter of philosophy? Astronomy investigates the phenomena 
of the heavens; Geology, the structure and physical history 
of the globe ; Physiology, the organs of plants and animals and 
their functions ; Psychology, the phenomena of mind. Soci- 
ology treats of human society ; History, of past events and the 
progress of the race; Ethics, of duty; Theology, of God. 
What then is left for philosophy ? 

The answer to this question is not difficult to find. Every 
science has for its field a particular species of reality and deals 
with a special class of phenomena, but none of these sciences 
inquires into the nature of that reality in general which is com- 
mon to many or to all. The business of philosophy, therefore, 
is to investigate the nature of those realities and relations which 


the various sciences assume to be true. 


I. The three realities of philosophical inquiry. 


What then are the realities with which philosophy deals? 
They are three in number—Man, Nature, and God. To state 
the same in technical language, the realities whose nature phil- 
osophy attempts to investigate are the Mind, the Cosmos, and 
the Absolute. 

(a) Man, the finite Wind.—Whatever view one may hold of 
the existence of external objects and of God, no one can 
deny or doubt that he himself exists. For it is impossible to 
doubt one’s own existence without being involved in a self- 
contradiction. Doubt implies the subject which doubts. Des- 
cartes began his philosophical speculation with universal doubt. 
But he quickly came to the conclusion that he could not doubt 
his own existence. Accordingly he says: “ While we reject all 
of which we can entertain the smallest doubt, and even imagine 
that it is false, we easily indeed suppose that there is neither 


* Read before the Philosophical Society of Yale University. 
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God, nor sky, nor bodies, and that we ourselves even have neither 
hands nor feet, nor finally, a body ; but we cannot in the same 
way suppose that we are not, while we doubt of the truth of 
these things ; for there is a repugnance in conceiving that what 
thinks does not exist at the very time when it thinks. Accord- 
ingly the knowledge, J think, therefore I am, is the first and 
most certain that oceurs to one who philosophizes orderly.” 
(Principles of Philosophy, Part L., vii., p. 195. Dr. Veitch’s 
translation.) 

(b) Mature, the Universe——The characteristic tendency of 
modern philosophy is idealistic. The characteristic tendency 
of modern physical science, on the other hand, is realistic. 
Modern physical science assumes not only that the universe 
exists but also that it is intelligible to us; that the phenomena 
of Nature can be explained by the laws of matter and motion. 
Prof. Huxley summarizes the modern scientific conception of 
Nature when he says: “If there is one thing clear about the 
progress of modern science, it is the tendency to reduce all 
scientific problems, except those which are purely mathemat- 
ical, to questions of molecular physics ; that is to say, to the 
attractions, repulsions, motions and coérdinations of the ulti- 
mate particles of matter...... “The phenomena of biology 
and of chemistry are, in their ultimate analysis, questions of 
molecular physics. Indeed, the fact is acknowledged by all 
chemists and biologists who look beyond their immediate oc- 
eupations.” (Zhe Scientific Aspects of Positiwism—in Lay 
Sermons, p. 183.) 

(c) God, the Absolute.—The postulate that the Absolute exists 
is a necessity of thought. The Absolute is the unconditioned 
and is the necessary correlate of the conditioned. Therefore, 
no system of philosophy can consistently deny its existence. 
The only point of disagreement among different systems of 
thought is in regard to the nature of the Absolute. That 
the Absolute exists is admitted on all hands; what the Abso- 
lute is, is the only point of dispute. To Materialists the Abso- 
lute is matter; to Spinoza, substance with two attributes— 
thought and extension ; to the Theist, the Absolute is a con- 
scious personality. 

Mr. Spencer says: “Though the Absolute cannot in any 
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manner or degree be known, in the strict sense of knowing, yet 
we find that its positive existence is a necessary doctrine of 
consciousness ; that so long as consciousness continues, we can- 
not for an instant rid it of this doctrine; and that thus the 
belief which this doctrine constitutes, has a higher warrant than 
any other whatever.” (First Principles, § 27.) 

The Universe, the Soul, and the Absolute—these three then 
are the realities, whose nature philosophy seeks to interpret. 
They are not the creations of our imagination, nor the illusions 
of our fancy. They are the real objects of our knowledge. 
Philosophy does not create them but aims to understand them. 
In the words of Prof. Harris: “ They do not exist because we 
know them ; we know them because they exist.” 


Il. The problem of philosophy. 


Accordingly the problem of philosophy is simply to find the 
most rational and harmonious conceptions of these realities— 
Nature, Man, and God. In other words, the problem of phil- 
osophy in its last analysis is nothing else than the attempt to 
discover the most reasonable and consistent conceptions of the 
Universe, the Mind, and the Absolute. Therefore the questions 
which philosophy seeks to answer are : 

(1.) What is Man, and what are his relations to Nature and 
to the Absolute ¢ 

(2.) What is Nature, and what are its relations to Man and 
to the Absolute ? 

(3.) What is the Absolute, and what are its relations to Man 
and to Nature ? 


Ill. Zhe methods of philosophy. 


There are several philosophical methods more or less familiar 
to us; for instance, the dialectic method, the dogmatic 
method, the empirical, the sceptical, the critical, and the mys- 
tical, etc. All these methods in their last analysis, however, 
resolve themselves into the following four : 

(1.) That which makes the explanation of Nature the start-. 
ing point of philosophical inquiry—the Cosmological Method. 
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(2.) That which begins with some conception of the Absolute 
and attempts to explain man and the world by the analysis of 
that conception—the Absolute Method. 

(3.) That which starts with the historical and critical study of 
man’s cognitive faculty—the Woetic Method. 

(4.) That which proceeds at once with the every day concep- 
tions of Nature, Man, and God, and works them over to make 
them philosophically consistent—the Hlaborative Method. 

In brief, (1) that which starts with Nature; (2) that which 
starts with the Absolute; (8) that which starts with Man; (4) 
that which starts with all three—Nature, Man, and God. 

(1) The Cosmological Method.—Whatever may have been 
the origin of philosophy, this is historically certain, that what 
first aroused the Greek mind to inquiry and speculation was the 
phenomena of Nature. The aim in general of the pre-Socratic 
philosophy was the explanation of Nature. What is the first 
and fundamental principle which lies back of and beneath all 
changes in Nature? This was the first problem which the 
Greeks attempted to solve. Therefore the pre-Socratic philos- 
ophy may be characterized as cosmo-philosophical speculation. 

But the pre-Socratic cosmological inquiry did not stop with 
Nature. It attempted to apply to the phenomena of conscious- 
ness the same method and principle which it employed in ex- 
plaining the phenomena of Nature. Hence its strong tendency 
towards Materialism. This materialistic tendency is always a 
characteristic of that philosophical method which makes the 
investigation of Nature its starting point. A perfect illustration 
of this fact is found in the ancient Atomism. The founders of 
this school were Leucippus and Democritus, though the latter is 
better known to us as the real founder of Greek Materialism. 
His doctrine resembles in many respects the Materialism of the 
present day. This is doubtless the reason why certain recent 
German materialistic writers estimate his genius so highly. 
Some of these writers regard him as one of the most profound 
thinkers of Greece ; as fully equal, if not superior, to Plato and 
Aristotle. 

This school flourished in the fifth century before Christ. It 
claimed to explain the universe by positing space and atoms. 
In other words, the atomists undertook to account for the phe- 
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nomena of consciousness as well as for those of Nature by the 
principle of the Plenwm and the Vacwwm. The plenum is 
described by them as consisting of atoms, infinite in number, 
moving in the vacuum of space. These atoms are unlimitable 
and eternal; they are also indivisible and imperishable. They 
differ from one another in size, weight, and position, but not 
in quality. The soul was regarded as something corporeal, 
made up of “fine smooth and round atoms.” 

In modern times, this same method of philosophical inquiry 
is adopted by the materialistic scientists. These men start with 
Nature and attempt to carry the same principle and method of 
explanation which they have used with success in their study 
of Nature, into the sphere of psychical phenomena. Their 
conclusions, as might be expected, take the form of Material- 
ism. Physical Science deals with matter and force; hence a 
physical explanation of psychical phenomena must be in terms 
of matter and force. This is exactly what Prof. Huxley asserts 
when he declares: “ Thought is as much a function of matter 
as motion.” (Macmillan’s Magazine, May, 1870. Herbert’s 
“ Modern Realism Examined,” p. 411.) Elsewhere he writes 
again: “There is every reason to believe that consciousness is 
a function of nervous matter, when that nervous matter has 
attained a certain degree of organization, just as we know the 
otker actions to which the nervous system ministers, such as 
reflex action, and the like, to be.” (Mr. Darwin and his 
Critics : Contemporary Review, Nov., 1871.) 

Biichner makes the same claim to explain the phenomena of 
consciousness in terms of matter and force. “Thought, spirit, 
soul are not material, not a substance, but the effect of the con- 
joined action of many materials endowed with forces or qualities. 

; The steam engine is, in a certain sense, en- 
dowed with life, and produces, as the result of a peculiar com- 
bination of force-endowed materials, a united effect, which 
we use for our purposes, without, however, being able to see, 
smell, or touch the effect itself. The steam expelled by the 
engine is a secondary thing; it has nothing to do with the ob- 
ject of the machine, so does the organic complication of force- 
endowed materials produce in the animal body a sum of effects, 
so interwoven as to become a unit, and is then by us called 
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spirit, soul, thought.” (“Force and Matter,” pp. 185-36. Her- 
bert’s “ Modern Realism Examined,” p. 50.) 

‘These quotations from Huxley and Biichner,—the one, the 
leader of English Materialism, and the other, the leader of 
German Materialism—are sufficient for our present purpose to 
show that one of the historic methods of philosophical inquiry 
is that which begins with the study of Nature and attempts to 
carry the same principle of explanation and the same method 
of investigation into the sphere of psychical phenomena to 
explain them. This method naturally and necessarily leads to 
some form of Materialism. The history of this method shows 
that such is its general outcome, and thereby reveals its defects. 

(2) The Absolute Method.—With Socrates and Plato opens 
the second period in Greek philosophy. They introduced a new 
method of philosophical inquiry, and that new method is known 
to us as Dialectic. Socrates declared that the art of thinking 
by concepts which he called Dialectic, is the peculiar instru- 
ment of philosophy, and that a true knowledge must be guar- 
anteed by the knowledge of concepts (Zeller’s Outlines of Greek 
Philosophy, p. 140). He taught that all virtue is dependent on 
knowledge and that knowledge is objective and universal and 
not merely subjective and individual as the sophists maintained. 
Accordingly Socrates held the view that it is not only impossi- 
ble to do right without knowledge but also not to do right if 
one knows what is right. 

Plato in developing this Socratic Dialectic constructed the 
philosophic method commonly known as the Platonic Dialectic. 
The object of the Socratic Dialectic was merely to teach men 
how to think aright. The object of the Platonic Method is 
to ascertain the nature and relations of concepts in themselves. 
The one was practical in its aim; the other, highly speculative. 
In short, the Socratic Dialectic became in Plato a conscious 

philosophic method according to which the nature of the Real 
or the Idea is investigated. Dialectic is, according to Plato, the 
philosophic method by which reason attains the highest intel- 
lectual knowledge, “using the hypotheses not as first principles, 
but only as hypotheses—that is to say, as steps and points of 
departure into a region which is above hypotheses, in order that 
she may soar beyond them to the first principle of the whole; 
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and clinging to this and then to that which depends on this, by 
successive steps she descends again without the aid of any sen- 
sible object, beginning and ending in ideas.” (Zhe Dialogues 
of Plato, translated by Jowett, vol. ii., p. 339.) 

In other words, the Platonic dialectic is the method of philo- 
sophical inquiry which forms by successive synthesis a certain 
hypothetical conception of the Universal, and attempts to ex- 
plain the universe by means of the reflective analysis of that 
conception. The Platonic doctrine of ideas is simply the ap- 
plication of this philosophic method to the solution of the 
problems of philosophy. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to expound the 
ideal theory of Plate. What we have said above is sufficient 
to indicate that in the ancient world of philosophy a new 
philosophic method was introduced by Plato,—the Dialectic 
Method, which makes the Idea of the Good, the Absolute, its 
point of departure in speculation. 

In modern philosophy, this abstract deductive procedure 
first appears in Spinoza. He posits Substance as it is in 
itself and is to be conceived by itself as the starting point of 
his inquiry. There is only one Substance and that is the Abso- 
lute. This Substance, however, has two fundamental attri- 
butes known to us—thought and extension, and unfolds itself 
according to its inner necessity. By this doctrine of Substance, 
Spinoza transformed the dualism of Descartes into his Acos- 
mism. 

This is the conception of the Absolute, from which Spi- 
noza undertakes to deduce the phenomena of consciousness as 
well as the phenomena of nature. His mode of procedure is 
generally known as the Mathematical or Geometrical Method 
as he expounds his system after the manner of geometry in the 
form of theorem and demonstration. 

Next: we see the most perfect specimen of this philosophic 
method in the Dialectic of Hegel. Rosenkranz who has occu- 
pied what is known as the “Center” in the Hegelian school 
says, in his essay on The Science of Logic: “It (the Hegelian 
dialectic method) consisted in the Platonic method, made pro- 
found by the method of Aristotle’s metaphysics, and more 
accurately determined by the forms of Kant’s ‘Critique of 
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Pure Reason’” (Jowrnal of Speculative Philosophy, vol. vi., p. 
113). The most complete presentation of this method is found 
in Hegel’s Logic where he considers the self-movement of the 
Absolute, advancing from notion to notion through negation. 
The starting point of his Logic is the simplest conception of 
reason—Pure Being, and from this most empty concept he 
undertakes to deduce all knowledge and reality according to the 
principle of negation, proceeding from abstract to concrete, 
from implicit to explicit. This in brief is the philosophic 
method known as the Hegelian Dialectic, and which he himself 
declares to be “the only trae method of philosophic science.” 
(Logik, vol. i., p. 41-2.) 

To sum up: the second philosophic method which may be 
characterized as the abstract-deductive mode of procedure 
starts with some conception of the Absolute and attempts to 
deduce from it all knowledge and reality according to a neces- 
sary movement of thought. 

The characteristic tendency of this method is towards Pan- 
theism, as that of the cosmological method is towards Material- 
ism. The truth of this statement is clearly seen in the three 
philosophical systems above mentioned,—Platonism, Spinozism, 
and Hegelianism. 

(3) The Noetic Method.—With Aristotle begins the third 
philosophic method,—the method which finds its starting point 
in the examination of man’s cognitive powers. This philo- 
sophical method of Aristotle is expounded by him in his Logie 
which he calls Analytic, i. e. the introduction to the art of 
investigation, and he treats it as scientific methodology (See 
Zeller’s Outlines of Greek Philosophy, p. 181). He held that 
to investigate the general principles of Being aright, we must 
first of all know the forms in which it is known to us. The 
Categories are such forms of knowledge and they are ten in 
number : essence, magnitude, quality, relation, the where, the 
when, position, habit, action, and portion. But nowhere does 
Aristotle state the reason why he selected these as the forms of 
knowledge. He regards the principle of contradiction as that 
principle of human thought on which all demonstration is 


founded. 
Thus the philosophic method, known in our day as the 
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Noetiec or Epistemological Method is as old as Aristotle. This 
method of inquiry which starts with a theory of cognition is 
preéminently the method of modern philosophy, as its chief 
problem is the problem of knowledge, whereas the chief problem 
of ancient philosophy was the problem of Being. Descartes 
found the starting point of his speculation in the existence of 
the subject of thought. This is the significance of his celebrated 
dictum, cogito, ergo swum. The starting point of Locke is also 
an inquiry into the origin of human knowledge. The empir- 
ical method has been the general characteristic of British phil- 
osophy since the time of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, just as 
the transcendental method has been the general characteristic 
of German philosophy since the time of Leibnitz and Wolf. 
According to Locke, the mind is originally a tabula rasa, and 
all our knowledge originates in experience, and the two sources of 
our knowledge are sensation and reflection. By means of sen- 
sation, we know external phenomena, and by means of reflec- 
tion we know internal phenomena. The ideas thus obtained 
through the external and the internal senses are called by 
Locke simple ideas. And from these simple ideas the mind 
forms, by combination, complex ideas. Knowledge is “the 
perception of the connection and agreement or disagreement 
and repugnance of our ideas.” (Human Understanding, B. 
IV., Ch. 1, §1.) 

Thus Locke attempted to explain all knowledge from expe- 
rience—sensation, and reflection, and laid the foundation of 
modern empiricism. 

The rise of this mode of inquiry is largely due to “the 
demand for something fixed and secure” (Hegel). It empha- 
sizes the principle that what is true must be present in the 
actual experience and thus far it is a reaction against the a 
priori deductive mode of procedure. Hegel says: “From Em- 
piricism came the cry: No more aimless wandering in empty 
abstractions, but look at your hands, take hold of man and 
nature as they are here before you, and enjoy the present 
moment” (Logic, Wallace’s Trans., p. 66). Empiricism starts 
out from the concrete and gives “that firm and fast support so 
much missed in the old Metaphysics.” (66.) 

The Critical Method of Kant is another form of the third 
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philosophic method which takes its start in man’s cognitive 
powers. The difference between Locke and Kant is simply that 
the former follows what he calls the “ plain Historical Method,” 
while the latter adopts what he characterizes as “the Critical 
Method.” But both start with experience. “That all our 
knowledge begins with experience there can be no doubt... . 
but although all our knowledge begins with experience, it does 
not follow that it arises from experience. For it is quite pos- 
sible that even our empirical experience is a compound of that 
which we receive through impressions and of that which our 
own faculty of knowledge (incited only by sensuous impres- 
sions) supplies from itself” (Zhe Critique of Pure Reason, 
Preface to the Second Edition). The Kantian Criticism 
proposes to examine man’s power to know before we under- 
take to inquire into the nature of reality. Kant at the 
outset assumes the distinction between the matter of sense and 
the forms of thought. He asserts that experience can never 
give us any truth strictly universal and necessary; therefore 
such truths must come from the spontaneous activity of the 
mind. Starting with this fundamental distinction between the 
matter of sense and the forms of thought, Kant proceeds to 
subject to a critical examination these forms of thought which 
he calls the categories. 

Now this is the method which is generally known as the 
Critical Method and is perhaps the most widely accepted phil- 
osophical method at the present day, the present currency of 
which is doubtless largely due to the strong reaction against 
the Hegelian Dialectic Method. 

The characteristic tendency of the Noetic Method is towards 
Idealism, just as that of the cosmological method is towards 
Materialism, and that of the Absolute Method is towards 
Pantheism. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss in this connection the truth 
of this statement as the history of modern philosophy clearly 
proves it. It is enough for our present purpose simply to 
mention Berkeley’s attempt to develop the system of Locke 
and that of Fichte to perfect the system of Kant. The former 
issued in Theological Idealism and the latter, in Subjective 
Idealism. This intimate relation between the Noetic Method 
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and Idealism largely accounts for the strong idealistic tendency 
of our day; for the most fashionable philosophic method of 
the present day is the Noetic Method. 

(4) Zhe Elaborative Method—The fourth philosophic 
method is that commonly known as the Method of Elaboration. 
This method aims to combine all the starting points of the 
other philosophic methods,—Nature, Man and God. The 
elaborative method is not so old as the other methods. It is 
comparatively modern. We find the beginning of it in Leib- 
nitz, but it was not completed till Herbart formally adopted it 
as his philosophic Method. 

In opposition to Fichte’s Subjective Idealism and to Schel- 
ling’s System of Identity, Herbart developed the realistic 
aspect of the Kantian philosophy into a system of phil- 
osophy which he calls “/ealism.” He divided philosophy into 
three parts—Logic, Metaphysics, and Aesthetic. According to 
Herbart, Logic aims at clearness and distinctness in conceptions, 
Metaphysics, at the transformation and correction of them, and 
Aesthetic, at the completion of them by adding to them the 
qualification of worth. He starts with the presupposition that 
our every day conceptions of realities involve contradictions 
and the business of philosophy is to remove them by working 
over these conceptions ; hence the name, the Method of Elabo- 
ration. According to this method experience is the sole found- 
ation of philosophy, but the common view of things furnished 
by experience is full of contradictions. These contradictions, 
however, cannot be eliminated except by means of the trans- 
formation of conceptions. Hence Herbart defines philosophy 
as “the Elaboration of Conceptions.” 

The fundamental concepts of Metaphysics are the conception 
of Being, the conception of Causality, and the conception of 
Ego. 

Herbart holds (1) that the every-day conception of Being, or 
of ‘a thing with several attributes” involves a contradiction, 
for it implies that one is many. Plurality of attributes is 
incompatible with unity in the object; (2) that the common- 
sense conception of causality also involves the same contradic- 
tion of opposing qualities in one real ; (3) that the unphilosophi- 
cal conception of an ego, as the unitary subject of our mani- 
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fold ideas, also involves the contradiction of the inherence of the 
many in the one. It also involves the difficulty that the knowl- 
edge of the subject that knows demands in its turn a knowl- 
edge of this knowledge, and so on ad infinitum. The Soul is 
an absolutely simple and unextended essence, and cannot be 
the subject of a number of powers. 

These three conceptions of Being, Causality, and Ego, Her- 
bart considers to be the cardinal concepts of Metaphysics, and 
Metaphysics is simply the elaboration of these empirical con- 
ceptions. 

To illustrate this self-contradictory character of our ordinary 
conception of a thing with several attributes: We say, gold is 
yellow, heavy, hard, etc. Gold appears to the senses as a com- 
plex of several attributes. But we are told by psychology that 
these attributes are relative, they are merely subjective. Gold 
has no color without light and without the eye. It has no weight 
without the muscular sense; weight is no weight without our 
sensation. Notwithstanding this, when the question is asked, 
what is gold? common sense answers that it is the sum of all 
its attributes plus the substance, in which it regards these attri- 
butes of gold as inherent. This answer, however, involves 
the contradiction of the inherence of the many in the one, and 
the contradiction can only be removed by working over our ordi- 
nary conception of gold. So withall other empirical conceptions 


of things which involve contradictions. To remove ail such 


contradictions latent in our every-day conceptions, according to 
Herbart, is the task of philosophy. 

Metaphysics is divided by Lotze into three parts: Ontology, 
Cosmology, and Phenomenology or Psychology. In this Lotze 
follows Herbart. (Outlines of Metaphysic, translated by Prof. 
Ladd, p. 10.) He differed widely, however, from Herbart in 
his conclusions and openly protested against being classed as a 
Herbartian. But it is not unjust to state that, though his views 
were not only different from but often opposed to those of 
Herbart on more points than one, Lotze’s Method was substan- 
tially that of Herbart—the Method of Elaboration. This state- 
ment of ours is confirmed by him when he says: “ Investiga- 
tion, . . . . whose first business is to discover the truth, must 
take its departure from the largest possible number of inde- 
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pendent, perfectly obvious and well-recognized considerations, 
with the proviso that the results which the prosecution of one 
consideration yields, shall be subsequently corrected, so far as 
is necessary, by the results of the rest. In this matter, there- 
fore, we esteem Herbart right, who assumes as many indepen- 
dent sections of metaphysic as there are different distinct ques- 
tions, problems, or contradictions, that meet us in our common 
contemplation of the world, and that are the separate causes of 
our philosophizing in general” (Outlines of Metaphysics, p. 9). 

The characteristic tendency of this method, if it be called 
such, is towards Realism; Realism not in the sense that space 
and time are extra-mental realities, but in the sense that some 
extra-mental reality or realities exist. The system of Her- 
bart is sometimes called “ Pluralistic Realism,” since he main- 
tains that there may be a plurality of “reals,” though our con- 
ception of being cannot disclose this fact. Herbart’s “reals ” 
strongly remind us of the atoms of Democritus, and the 
monads of Leibnitz. The system of Herbart resembles the 
monadology of Leibnitz in more points than one. 

The system of Lotze, in contrast to that of Herbart, may be 
called “ Monistic Realism.” For, according to Lotze, the 
Infinite is the One Real Being and all individual things are but 
modifications of the Absolute, which the Absolute has given to 
itself in the forms of mechanism. (Outlines of Metaphysic, p. 
72.) It must not be forgotten, however, that Lotze was led to 
this standpoint of Realism, not through the influence of Her- 
bart but through his knowledge of the physical and natural 


sciences. 


IV. Criticism and Estimate. 


Having seen that the various philosophic methods more or 
less noted in the past ultimately resolve themselves into four, to 
wit: the Cosmological, the Absolute, the Noetic, and the Elab- 
orative, we now proceed to a brief critical examination and 
estimate of them, which, it is hoped, will suggest the outline of 
a more elaborate and complete criticism. 

(1) The first in order is the Cosmological Method. The chief 
merit of this method is its attempt to apply one and the same 
principle of explanation, and one and the same method of 
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investigation both to the phenomena of matter and to those 
generally known as the phenomena of consciousness. For the 
mind constantly seeks simplification in the principle of ex- 
planation and in the method of investigation. This method 
is exceedingly satisfactory, if it is applicable to them both, as it 
satisfies our desire for unity. There is, however, this serious 
objection to this procedure, that the phenomena of conscious- 
ness are so unlike the phenomena of Nature. Thoughts and 
feelings are so different from matter and motion that they 
have nothing in common. Therefore the attempt to explain 
the phenomena of consciousness by the same principle and 
method as the phenomena of Nature is hardly justifiable. For 
example, the fact of memory can never be satisfactorily 
explained in terms of matter and motion. The same is true of 
self-consciousness. And if it is impossible thus to study and 
explain them, it is perfectly scientific to pursue another mode 
of investigation and to accept another principle of explanation 
for the phenomena of consciousness. To distort facts for the 
sake of explanation is against the generally accepted canon of 
the scientific method. (Bowne’s Metaphysics, pp. 351 f.) 

(2) The Absolute Method.—Since there is no special need in 
these latter days for a critical examination of the Platonic Dialec- 
tic method, and of the Spinozistic Mathematical method, we will 
at once proceed to a few remarks on the Hegelian Dialectic. 

The attraction of this method, says Lotze, “consists in this, 
that it seeks in a series of intuitions, which it unfolds one out 
of the other, to convey an immediate insight into the very inner 
movement which forms the life of the universe, excluding that 
labor of discursive thought which seeks to arrive at certainty 
in round-about ways and by use of the most various subsidiary 
methods of proof” (Metaphysics. Eng. trans. edited by B. 
Bosanquet, p. 17). 

Any one who has studied Hegel’s Logic is well aware that 
the Hegelian Dialectic is an imposing structure of compact 
thoughts and that it is impossible to present a careful and 
extended criticism of it in this connection. ‘“ Whoever contends 
against Hegel’s system, contends against the closest phalanx of 
thought” (Trendelenburg, Zhe Logical Question mn Hegel's 
System. Journal of Spec. Philos., vol. v., p. 350). Since such 
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is the task before us, I shail content myself with repeating some 
of the chief objections presented by Trendelenburg in his 
Logical Investigations to the Hegelian Dialectic. 

Ueberweg estimates this criticism of Trendelenburg highly, 
considering it to be “one of the most successful reviews of 
the Hegelian Method.” 

(1) Hegel’s Logic pretends to assume nothing but pure 
thought and to produce the conceptions and the determinations 
of being from itself. The question is: Does Hegel remain 
true to this promise and presuppose nothing? A careful study 
of Hegel’s Logic reveals to us beyond any doubt that the Dia- 
lectic presupposes the principle of all external phenomena, 
the concept of local motion. Without this openly despised, 
yet secretly received principle, “the Dialectic remains motion- 
less and the productions of pure thought would have been less 
than fleeting shadows.” The first criticism, then, is that the 
Dialectic, which haughtily claims to presuppose nothing but 
itself, silently but really presupposes the concept of local 
motion. This concept of local motion is “the presupposition 
of the presuppositionless logic.” (Logische Untersuchungen, 
vol. i., p. 38 f. and Jowrnal of Spec. Philos., vol. v., p. 359.) 

(2) The second criticism is that the logical means which the 
Dialectic employs in order to get from the pure being to the 
Idea, from the merest void to the fullness of the world, are 
Negation and Identity. It is declared that the Antithesis is 
produced from the thesis py Vegation. But this is confound- 
ing the pure logical opposition with the real opposition. 

The real negation or opposition is not and can never be 
reached by the pure logical negation. “The negativity always 
goes beyond its logical essence, and the opposition does not 
spring from pure thought, as it pretended, but from the appre- 
hensive intuition,......... ” (Journal of Spec. Philos., 
vol. vi., p. 83. Logische Untersuchungen, vol. i., pp. 43-45.) 

By Negation, the antithesis is produced from the thesis. So 
by identity thesis and antithesis are carried up to a new and 
higher conception, the Synthesis of both. The higher unity is 
the conception of Becoming. This conception of Becoming, 
too, is “ nothing but a relative, logical likeness—an abstraction 
which bleaches and blots out.” (See Jowrnal of Spec. Phitlos., 
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vol. vi., p. 83. Logische Untersuchungen, vol. i., p. 57-8.) 
In a word, the Hegelian Dialectic confounds the distinction in 
thought with the distinction in reality. 

(3) It requires no profound thought to see that what the 
Dialectic claims to be the forward movement of thought is 
simply its backward movement, retracing our steps from 
abstraction to the actual world which we apprehended in per- 
ception. In this Trendelenburg finds the secret of the Dialec- 
tic Method. He says: “The Dialectic is nothing else than 
the art by which we retrace our original abstraction” (p. 95). 

This same criticism is brought against the Hegelian Dialectic 
by Haym in his book entitled, “ Hegel wnd Seine Zeit,” also 
by Prof. A. Seth, in his excellent recent work on “ Hegelian- 
ism and Personality.” 

Such in brief are, according to our judgment, the chief 
defects of the Hegelian Dialectic and we shall close the crit- 
icism of this method in the words of Trendelenburg: ‘The 
presuppositionless logic everywhere presupposes the principle 
and the general activity of intuition, and this in secret possesses 
a picture which in public it contemms;..... instead of 
developing from itself a closely-knit series, it smuggled in the 
despised intuitions of experience, diluted and weakened, and 
gave them out as products of its own soil.” (Jowrnal of Spee. 
Philos., vol. vi., p. 354.) 

III. The Noetic Method makes no pretence to start with the 
most abstract and highest concept of Being. It avows that 
experience is the one sole beginning of philosophical inquiry, 
and in this lies its chief merit. Another merit of this method is 
its cautious tone. It is strongly opposed to all forms of Dogma- 
tism. It denies nothing without criticism. It asserts nothing 
without examination. Every statement must be carefully scru- 
tinized, before it is accepted or denied, in the light of our knowl- 
edge concerning the cognitive powers. Thus far the Noetic 
Method commends itself to any candid mind. But there is a cer- 
tain amount of truth in Hegel’s criticism that the critical method 
is involved in “the error of refusing to enter the water until you 
have learned to swim. True, indeed, the forms of thought 
should be subjected to a scrutiny before they are used; yet 
what is this scrutiny but zpso facto a cognition” (Logie, p. 
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71). Or in the words of Lotze, “there is an intrinsic unsound- 
ness in the efforts made to found a metaphysics on a psycholog- 
ical analysis of our cognition. The numerous dissertations 
directed to this end may be compared to the tuning of instru- 
ments before a concert, only that they are not so necessary or 
useful.” “The constant whetting of the knife is tedious, if it 
is not proposed to cut anything with it” (p. 12, Metaphysics), 
The danger of this method is its strong tendency towards sub- 
jective Idealism and Solipsism. The conviction of the race is 
against the belief that the self is all in all. It is erroneous 
to regard man, as this method implicitly does, as if he were a 
mere knowing being and no more. Man is vastly more than 
an intellectual creature. He is a person endowed with feeling 
and will as well as with intellect. 

(4) The fourth Method is that of Elaboration. The chief merit 
of this mode of philosophical inquiry is its making experience 
the starting point of investigation, and putting the proper 
emphasis upon the fact that we must not make the phenomena 
of consciousness alone the starting point, but the phenomena 
of Nature also must be duly considered and accepted as a begin- 
ing. Nature and Mind—they are the two realities which we 
daily experience, and both together form the proper starting 
point of our inquiry. This method thus avoids the one- 
sided character of the Noetic and of the Cosmological 
method. It is also free from the arrogant pretension of the 
Absolute Method to deduce all realities from the most abstract 
concepts of thought. Lotze doubtless had this claim of the 
Dialectic Method before his mind, and felt the importance of 
clinging to experience, when he wrote as the closing words of 
his Logic: “I will close with the expression of my hope that 
German philosophy will arouse itself afresh, with more of 
moderation and reserve, yet with no less enthusiasm, to the 
endeavor, not merely to calculate the course of the world, but 
to wnderstand it.” 

Thus far this Method of Elaboration is good and commends 
itself to us all. But its chief defect lies in its presupposition. 
It assumes that our daily conceptions of realities are necessa- 
rily inadequate and involve contradictions. Ueberweg says: 
“Whether the contradictions which Herbart regards as existing 
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in the ‘formal conceptions forced upon us by experience,’ are 
really contained in them, is at least doubtful. For the advance 
of science beyond the sphere of empiricism the stimulus of 
these contradictions is not needed; such stimulus is found, 
rather, in the fact that not only the existence of individual ob- 
jects and things is manifest to us, but also the existence of re- 
lations, varieties of worth, ends, and laws, on which the forma- 
tion of our logical norms, as also of our ethical notions, is 
founded” (History of Philosophy, vol. ii., p. 379). 

For a fuller examination and criticism of the Herbartian 
Method the undersigned refers to the masterly essay of Trend- 
elenburg on the subject contained in his Historische Beitrige 
zur Philosophie. In this essay he undertakes to demonstrate 
the following three theses: (1) the contradictions which Herbart 
regards as latent in the formal conceptions furnished by expe- 
rience are not contradictions. (2) If there were such contra- 
dictions as Herbart declares, thes are not solved by the Method 
of Elaboration. (3) If they were contradictions and were thus 
removed, yet others and greater ones would remain unsolved 
(see vol. ii., p. 334, and Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy, 
vol. ii., p. 380). 

Even if we grant for the sake of argument that there are 
such contradictions latent in our every-day conceptions as Her- 
bart claims, the question is, how do we find out that they are 
inadequate and contradictory? What discloses to us this 
fact? The only answer is that we become conscious of this 
fact by means of a critical study of our powers of knowledge 
and by means of a careful study of the phenomena of Nature. 
Without these investigations, we shall never become conscious 
of the crude character of our conceptions. If this is the case, 
then the Method of Elaboration is dependent for its success 
upon the Cosmological and the Noetic Methods. And if it is 
thus dependent upon the other methods for its successful ap- 
plication, it can hardly claim to be independent and abso- 
lute. And if the method is not independent and absolute, 
Herbart’s definition of philosophy, founded on his method, as 


the elaboration of concepts, is hardly justifiable. 
RIKIZO NAKASHIMA. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF YALE 
COLLEGE. 








Fes. 5,89. Professor Seymour presented two papers. 

I. A discussion of the Homeric tripod, with the thesis that the 
tripods which Hephaestus was making in the Eighteenth Book of 
the Iliad were three-legged tables or stands. 

II. An investigation of the office of Adrastea or Nemesis, with 
the conclusion that this divinity never became a common Fury, 
in Greek literature. Her office was always to humble the proud. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. 


No. 75.—WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 2, 1889. 


Sunday, January 27.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. m. 
Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., of the Center Church. General Religious 
Meeting.—Dwight Hall, 6.30 p.m. To be addressed by the Rev. W. G. 
Puddefoot, on Home Missions. 

Monday, January 28.—Dwight Hall Lecture Course—Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D.D., of New York, on Some Suggestions of the Life of 
David Livingstone. Dwight Hall, 6.45 Pp. mM. 

Tuesday, January 29.—The Spanish School of Painting (Lecture in 
the Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art School, 3P.m. The Minister 
and his Bible (Lecture in the Divinity School)—Rev. Dr. Broadus, Mar- 
quand Chapel, 3 P.M. Greek Readings (Eighteenth Book of the Iliad) 
—Professor Seymour. 195 Old Chapel, 7-7.45 P.M. German Readings 
(Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea)—Mr. Goodrich. Room C, Cabinet, 7 
P. M. 

Wednesday, January 30.—Evolution—Professor J. D. Dana. Pea- 
body Museum Lecture Room, 2 P.M. The Minister’s Private Life (Lec- 
ture in the Divinity School)—Rev. Dr. Broadus. Marquand Chapel, 3 
Pp. M. Metaphysics (University Lecture)—Professor Ladd. 194 Old 
Chapel, 4 p.m. History of Old Testament Prophecy (University Lec- 
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ture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 5 p.m. Yale Assembly— 
Discussion on the Piece-Work System in the State Prison. Linonia, 
7.30 P. M. 

Thursday, January 31.—Annual Day of Prayer for Colleges—General 
Meeting, Dwight Hall, 3 p. M. Address by the Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, 
D.D., of New York City. (Meetings of the several College classes, in 
Dwight Hall, at 11 A. M.) 

Friday, February 1.—College Faculty Meeting—% Treasury Building, 
4p~.M. Berkeley Association—(Evening Prayer)—Room 89. Dwight 
Hall, 6.45 Pp. M. Lecture Preparatory to Communion Service—Dwight 
Hall, 7.30 P. M. 

Subjects for the John A. Porter Prize Essay for 1890.—1. History of 
the Scotch branch of English Literature. 2. St. Simonism. 3. Rela- 
tion of Spanish Literature to the Elizabethan Drama. 4. Historic con- 
sequences of the conversion of the Franks. 5. Baron Hirsch and the 
Jewish question. 6. Is the doctrine of Will (Schopenhauer) necessarily 
pessimistic? 7 Philo Judaeus and the Alexandrian philosophy. 8. 
Chief Justice Marshall and the Federal Constitution of the U. S. 9. 
Necessity for a uniform divorce law throughout the U.S. 10. Recent 
colonization movement inGermany. 11. History of Wages and Prices 
in the U. S. during the last thirty years. 12. Relations, past, present, 
and prospective, between the Dominion of Canada and the U.S. The 
essays will be due on the first Wednesday in May, 1890. 


No. 76.—WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 9, 1889. 


Sunday, Feburary 3.—Public Worship, followed by Communion Ser- 
vice—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. Rev. President Dwight. Yale Young 
Men’s Christian Association Monthly Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 Pp. m. 
To be addressed by Mr. McLaughlin. 

Monday, February 4.—Dwight Hall Lecture Course—Professor Wil- 
liam M. Sloane, of Princeton College, on Christian Tolerance. Dwight 
Hall, 6.45 P.M. University Reception—Dwight Hall, 8 to 11 P. m. 

Tuesday, February 5.—The French School of Painting (Lecture in the 
Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art School,3P.M. Greek Readings 
(Eighteenth Book of the Iliad)—Professor Seymour. 195 Old Chapel, 
7—1.45 p.m. German Readings (Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea)— 
Mr. Goodrich. Room C, Cabinet, 7P.m. Philosophical Club—Address 
by Professor Hastings, on the Four Realities of Physical Science. 
Room B, East Divinity Hall, 8 P.M. Classical and Philological Society 
—Papers by Professor Knapp, on Ancient Geographical Names, and by 
Professor Seymour, on the Tripods of Hephaestus in the Iliad. Room 
D, East Divinity Hall, 8P. m. 

Wednesday, February 6.—Hvolution—Professor J. D. Dana. Peabody 
Museum Lecture Room, 2 P. M. Metaphysics (University Lecture)— 
Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 Pp. m. History of Old Testament 
Prophecy (University Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 5 
P. M. Yale Assembly—Discussion on the Piece-Work System in State 
Prisons. Linonia Hall, 7.30 P. M. University Chamber Concert— 
Kniesel Quartette of Boston. North Sheffield Hall, 8.15 p. m. 
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Friday, February 8.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 
89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 p. mu. Political Science Club—Paper by Mr. 
Charles H. Ludington, Jr., on Municipal Reform in New York City. 
195 Old Chapel, 7.30 P. M. 

Saturday, February 9. Sophomore Compositions due at No. 4 
Treasury Building, before 12 m. 


No. 77.—WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 16, 1889. 


Sunday, February 10.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. m. 
Rev. Henry VanDyke, D.D., of New York City. General Religious 
Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 p.m. To be addressed by the Rev. Dr. 
Vandyke. 

Monday, February 11.—Dwight Hall Lecture Course—Rev. William 
M. Taylor, D.D., of New York City, on the Supernatural in Christ. 
Dwight Hall, 6.45 Pp. M. 

Tuesday, February 12.—The French School of Painting (Lecture in the 
Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art School, 3 Pp. M. Greek Readings 
(Eighteenth Book of the Iliad)—Professor Seymour. 195 Old Chapel, 
7-7.45 P.M. German Readings (Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea)—Mr. 
Goodrich. Room C, Cabinet, 7 P. mM. Semitic Club—Synopses of Recent 
Papers on Old Testament Topics. 135 College St.,7 p.m. Mathemati- 
cal Club—A Comparison of the Electric Theory of Light and Sir 
William Thomson’s Theory of a quasi-labile Ether, by Professor Gibbs. 
Sloane Laboratory, 7.30 P. M. 

Wednesday, February 13.—Hvolution—Professor J. D. Dana. Peabody 
Museum Lecture Room, 2 P.M. Metaphysics (University Lecture)— 
Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel,4P.m. History of Old Testament 
Prophecy (University Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 5 
P.M. Yale Assembly—Discussion on new rules and amendments to 
Constitution. Linonia Hall, 7.30 P. M. 

Thursday, February 14.—Christian Education of the Colored and 
Indian Races (Lecture in the Divinity School)—Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 
of Hampton, Va. Marquand Chapel, 3 P.M. College Faculty Meeting— 
7 Treasury Building, 4 P. M. 

Friday, February 15.—Christian Education of the Colored and 
Indian Races (Lecture in the Divinity School)—Gen. S. C. Armstrong. 
Marquand Chapel, 3 P.M. Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)— 
Room 89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 p. mM. 

Subjects for Sophomore Compositions—Yale College.—1. A Criticism 
of Hume’s view of Cromwell. 2. Hampden. 3. Milton’s Connection 
with Politics. 4. Burke and India. 5. The Practical Wisdom of 
Franklin. 6. The Utility of Third Parties. 7. The Construction of 
Plautus’s Captivi. 8. Women in Plautus. 9. The Humor of Shakspere, 
10. Shakspere and the Supersensuous World. 11. Chesterfield’s Letters 
to his Son. 12. Analyze and discuss any one of the following works of 
fiction: Vanity Fair, or Esmond (Thackeray); Romola, or Middlemarch 
(George Eliot); The Scarlet Letter (Hawthorne); Consuelo (George 
Sand); Peau de Chagrin (Balzac). The Compositions will be due on 
Saturday, March 23d. 
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No. 78.—WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 24, 1889. 


Sunday, February 17.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. mM. 
Rev. Professor Fisher. General Religious Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 
P.M. To be addressed by Professor Fisher. 

Monday, February 18.—Science and Miracle (Lecture in the Phi Beta 
Kappa Course)—Professor DuBois. Linonia Hall, 7 Pp. Mm. 

Tuesday, February 19.—The French School of Painting (Lecture in the 
Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art School, 3P.m. Greek Readings 
(Nineteenth Book of the Iliad)—Professor Seymour. 195 Old Chapel, 
7-7.45 P.M. German Readings (Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea)—Mr. 
Goodrich. Room C, Cabinet, 7 P. M. Philosophical Club—Papers by 
Mr. Nakashima, on the Ultimate Distinction in Philosophical Methods. 
Room D, East Divinity Hall, 8 P. m. 

Wednesday, February 20.—Hvolution—Professor J. D. Dana. Peabody 
Museum Lecture Room, 2 P.M. Metaphysics (University Lecture)— 
Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 P. M. ; 

Thursday, February 21.—Divine Truth for all Conditions of Men 
(Lecture in the Divinity School)—Rev. John Hall, D.D., of New York 
City. Marquand Chapel, 3 P. M. 

Friday, February 22.—Divine Truth for ali Conditions of Men 
(Lecture in the Divinity School)—Rev. Dr. Hall. Marquand Chapel, 3 
P.M. Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 
6.45P.mM. The Great Basin (Lecture in the Sheffield Scientific School 
Course)—Professor Brewer. North Sheffield Hall, 8 P. m. 

Lecture in the Sheffield Scientific School.—The programme of the 
annual course of Lectures on Military Science, by officers of the U. S. 
Engineering School at Willets Point, is as follows :— 

Monday, February 25—Armies, their Organization, Equipment, and 
Tactics. Lieut. Mason M. Patrick. 

Friday, March 1—Moving, Supplying, and Sheltering Troops. Capt. 
Eric Bergland. 

Monday, March 4—Strategy and Grand Tactics. Lieut. Charles 8. 
Riché. 

Friday, March 8—Light, Siege, and Sea-Coast Artillery. Lieut. H. C. 
Newcomer, 

Monday, March 11—Field and Permanent Fortifications; their 
Attack and Defence. Lieut. J. G. Warren. 

Friday, March 15—Sea-Coast Defence, Vessels which Attack them, 
and Torpedo Systems. Lieut. George A. Zinn. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Lanciant’s “ AncteNT Romz.”*—Probably no man is in a bet- 
ter position to know what has been done in the way of excavation 
at Rome during the past twenty years than the author of this 
book, and one turns its pages with the expectation of finding 
much that will be of great interest. Nor is he disappointed in 
this expectation. Nothing is said in the preface that would indi- 
cate that the book is a collection of popular lectures, yet no one 
can read it without coming to the conclusion that such must be 
the case. It seems quite evident that the lectures which Prof. 
Lanciani delivered in this country, with additions and changes, 
are here given us in book form. This is a disappointment, for we 
had expected something rather different and which would have 
been of more service to the archeologist, from one so weli fitted 
to speak on this subject. However, Prof..Lanciani has not chosen 
to gratify this wish and we must make the best of what we have. 
It must therefore be premised that there can be no proper com- 
parison of this book with Prof. Middleton’s Ancient Rome, as the 
latter is an archeologist’s manual of great value, while the book 
before us is simply a popular presentation of many interesting 
features of Old Rome. Doubtless there was room for just such a 
book. Archzology is one of those relatively new and still unap- 
preciated sciences, the discoveries of which have thrown a flood 
of light on many an obscure point in ancient history and lan- 
guage, and any attempt to popularize its results is of great value. 
We are not yet wholly free from that old feeling that the an- 
cients lived in a different world, and were persons whose very 
existence was slightly mythical. To find one’s self set down in 
the midst of a Pompeian bath or the Roman forum as it was in the 
time of the Empire, is for many, a peculiar experience and some- 
thing of a shock. It is the great function of archzology to trans- 
port us back into the very life and atmosphere of antiquity in a 
much more perfect way than the study of language and literature 
alone can do, although a knowledge of the latter is indispensable 

* Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries. By ROBOLFO LANOIANI. pp. 
29 and 329. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 
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to a thorough appreciation of the former. The perusal of such a 
book as this will give a man a more vivid conception of many 
things in Roman civilization than he could obtain from any 
amount of Latin literature. It may be well briefly to outline its 
contents. There is one chapter devoted to the Sanitary Condition 
of Ancient Rome, in which an account of the drainage, water sup- 
ply, and kindred topics is given, and others on Public Places of 
Resort, the Palace of the Caesars, the House of the Vestals, the 
Public Libraries of Ancient and Medieval Rome, the Tiber and 
Claudian Harbor, the Police and Fire Department of Ancient 
Rome, and the Campagna, The description of the libraries and 
of the public places of resort is especially interesting. 

To the cold blooded Anglo-Saxon it is an amusing book in one 
sense. The native exuberance and rhetorical extravagance of the 
author are visible on every page, and although perhaps to be ex- 
pected in a lecture, even on archxology, seem forced and out of 
place in serious writing. Although the author writes in a foreign 
tongue, in only a few instances has unfamiliarity with our idiom 
caused the misuse of terms, but there is a marked fondness for 
French words and phrases, which is rather pedantic. 

Chapter II. is entitled “The Prehistoric Life of Rome,” and 
here we find numerous passages which seem to show that an 
archeologist’s zeal is not always “according to knowledge.” 
Prof. Lanciani returns fervent thanks to Heaven that “we are 
already far from that period in which it was fashionable to follow 
the exaggerations of that famous hypercritical school which de- 
nied every event in Roman history previous to the second Punic 
war,” and then makes the somewhat startling assertion (p. 34) 
that “‘ Philological researches have shown that the name of Rom- 
ulus is a genuine one, and that it belongs to the builder of 
Rome, as we shall presently see.” On page 38 we read, “ As to 
the epoch in which the foundation of Rome, this greatest event 
in the history of mankind, took place, it was, chronologically 
speaking, the seven hundred and fifty-fourth year before Christ ; 
pre-historically speaking it was the age of bronze.” And at the 
close of the chapter it is really touching to find this : “ Now that 
I have come to the end of this chapter I feel almost sorry that I 
have confined myself to a strict scientific inquiry in connection 
with Rome, and have spoken the language of dry exactness, when 
I might easily have abandoned myself to the fascination of poet- 
ical and legendary traditions.” These three quotations give some 
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idea of the character of the chapter, and what can a critic say 
when in the year 1888, a man at the head of the Archxological 
Bureau of Rome, deliberately makes such statements. Prof. Lan- 
ciani seems to accept as true history stories which long ago lost 
all claims to truthfulness, and he announces with perfect sim- 
plicity and faith that “Tullus Hostilius built a stone enclos- 
ure called the Curia” (p. 76), and speaks of the “ flight of steps, 
the same down which the body of Servius Tullius had been 
hurled by Tarquinius” (p.78). Naturally such statements do not 
tend to increase the reader’s confidence in the author’s infallibility. 
It would be interesting to know just how much basis there is for 
the supposition (p. 52) that Cloacina was the “goddess of 
typhoid.” On page 106 we find this remarkable tribute to 
Augustus: “This man, sent by God to change the condition of 
mankind and the state of the world, this founder of an empire 
which is still practically in existence.” Great as Augustus’ influ- 
ence certainly was, Prof. Lanciani magnifies it far above the esti- 
mate of historians. In treating of the Vestals, Prof. Lanciani seems 
to be greatly exercised over their mysteries and secrets, and an- 
nounces his belief that they were “buried with the corpse of the 
last Vestal.” Undoubtedly, but we are quite sure that these 
mysteries and secrets were extremely few and insignificant, as 
compared with his idea of them. 

The reader will be amused at this statement on page 49:— 
“The history of malaria in connection with Rome must be 
divided into five periods,—the prehistoric, the republican, the im- 
perial, the medizval and the modern.” The author then develops 
the interesting theory that the malaria was a result of the cessa- 
tion of volcanic action in the region around Rome, and that the 
“deadly calm of nature” is responsible for its appearance and 
continuance. At the top of page 235 we are told that the “ Tiber 
as regards volume and level of water has never changed within 
historical times,” and, a dozen lines beiow, that during the last 
twenty-one centuries the level of the water and the bed of the 
river have risen a little more than two feet. On page 234 we 
read of the channel of the river which “ shoals, moving sands and 
an almost complete absence of tide made exceedingly difficult and 
dangerous for sailing vessels.” Why the absence of tide should 
add to the difficulty of navigation is not very easy to see, and 
we think that most sailors would even be bold enough to assert 
the contrary. 
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On page 113 there is a most inexplicable piece of misinterpre- 
tation. In the thirteenth letter of the first book, the Younger 
Pliny complains bitterly of the custom of so many of absenting 
themselves from the so-called recitationes which rhetoricians and 
authors were wont te give. Doubtless these were ordinarily very 
tiresome, but Pliny says in this letter that he made it a point to 
attend them all, and certainly implies that he enjoyed them. A 
part of this letter Prof. Lanciani has taken, and misinterpreting 
the idea as well as the language, presents a vivid picture of 
Pliny’s disgust at such exercises, and the tricks to which he used 
to resort to escape. In this connection it may also be said that 
there is no evidence in Pliny’s letter that there were any “ liter- 
ary academies and societies,” or that they were accustomed to 
meet in the palace of the Cesars. The reader of Prof. Lanciani’s 
remarks in this place, would also infer, we feel sure, that Pliny 
wrote this letter during the reign of Claudius. It is hard to see 
how our author could have blundered so over this letter, for it 
cannot, of course, be supposed for a moment that he is not per- 
fectly familiar with the Latin language. However, Pliny seems 
to be a stumbling block for him, for on pages 282 and 283 there 
is a translation of another letter, which is not wholly satisfactory. 
It is quoted as the “ sixteenth letter of the sixth book,” when it 
is really the sixteenth of the fifth book. Mondum annos quat- 
tuordecim impleverat” is translated “although she had not yet 
completed her thirteenth year ;” and the last clause of the letter 
thus,—“ and lastly seeks them (i.e. words of comfort) as the 
sweetest balsam for a wounded heart.” This is very fine, but 
is hardly found in the original “ e¢ clementer admotis adquiescit.” 
Why not be exact when there is no object in being anything else! 

An archeologist’s zeal may account for many seeming extrava- 
gances, and it is idle to be hypercritical, but there does not 
seem to be much sense in such remarks as we find on page 25 :— 
“ Archeology is a science which different from others, begins at 
once to repay the zeal of the student with deep moral satisfaction 
without obliging him to serve a dull tiresome apprenticeship. It 
is a science so noble and fascinating that it helps wonderfully to 
form the character of intelligent youths.” 

After making due allowance for such points as we have men- 
tioned, it must be said that the book is very interesting and well 
worth reading. The book is most sumptuously printed and 


bound. 
SAMUEL B. PLATNER, 


Adelbert College. 
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History oF THE New HampsHirE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 
1788.*—It was in 1789, that the present national Constitution 
went into operation ; and the approach of the centennial anni- 
versary of that important event has invested with a new interest 
the proceedings of all the different State conventions which had 
first to accept it. Those who are investigating the constitutional 
history of the country, are indebted to the Hon. Joseph B. Walker, 
for the preparation of an account of the proceedings of the New 
Hampshire convention, which has just been published by Cupples 
& Upham. In that State there was at first a strong feeling of 
opposition to the proposed Constitution. According to Mr. 
Walker, the experience of the people of that State of the British 
policy under the Georges, and of the selfish administration of 
their provincial governors, had rendered them very cautious about 
surrendering to any superior central power a portion of the rights 
which they had just acquired by a profuse expenditure of blood 
and treasure. Then the public sentiment was so adverse to slavery 
which was gradually dying out within their limits, that the pro- 
vision of the proposed Constitution which seemed to them conser- 
vative of that institution, 4wakened wide-spread disapproval. 
The inhabitants of New Hampshire, also, were almost wholly an 
agricultural people. The short coast-line of their State afforded 
but one harbor, and the hardy farmers of the interior felt but lit- 
tle need of a strong central government. At the first meeting of 
the convention in February, 1788, a majority of the delegates 
were found to be opposed to ratification. Under these circum- 
stances, the friends of the constitution secured an adjournment 
in the hope that the recess would afford them time and opportunity 
to enlighten the people of the more inland towns. The effect of 
this was what had been hoped; and when the convention reassem- 
bled June 18th, 1788, the final vote, after a very short session re- 
sulted in a majority of ten for the ratification of the Constitution. 
It was, then, owing to this delay, that New Hampshire had the 
honor—as the “ninth State,” according to the provision of the 
Constitution—of being the key-stone of the great national arch, and 
of enabling the present national government to go into operation. 

If the space at our command would allow it, we should like to 

* A History of the New Hampshire Convention for the investigation, discussion, 
and decision of the Federal Constitution; and of the Old North Meeting-house of 
Concord, in which it was ratified by the Ninth State and thus rendered operative , 
at one o'clock P. M., on Saturday, the 21st day of June, 1788. By JoszpH B. 
WALKER. Boston: Cupples & Upham, 1888. 12mo, pp. 128. 
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give in full the speech made by Hon. Joshua Allerton in opposi- 
tion to ratification, especially on account of the clause rela- 
ting to the importation of slaves. He says: “The idea that 
strikes so disagreeably and forcibly those who are opposed to this 
clause, is that if we ratify this constitution we become consenters 
to, and partakers in, the sin and guilt of this abominable traffic, 
at least for a certain period, without any positive stipulation that 
it shall even then be brought to an end. . . . Congress may be as 
much or more puzzled to put a stop to it then than we are now. 
... We do not think we are under any obligation to perform 
works of supererogation for the reformation of mankind. We do 
not esteem ourselves under any necessity to go to Spain or Italy to 
suppress the Inquisition of those countries ; or of making a jour- 
ney to the Carolinas to abolish the detestable custom of enslav- 
ing the Africans ;—but, sir, we will not lend the aid of our rati- 
fication to this cruel and inhuman merchandise, not even for a 
day. There is a great distinction between not taking a part in 
the most barbarous violation of the sacred laws of God and hu- 
manity and our becoming guarantees for its exercise for a term 
of years. Yes, Sir, it is our full purpose to wash our hands clean 
of it.” Wituiam L, KINGSLEY. 


Mr. Grounp’s Examination OF SPENCER’s PuiLosopuy* has 
for its chief aim to prove that the fundamental principles of that 
philosophy logically terminate, not in Atheism or Agnosticism, 
but in Theism. Unlike many of Mr. Spencer’s critics, he writes 
with a high appreciation of his principles and processes of reason- 
ing. He believes that his philosophy, as a whole, has never been 
refuted, and that it can not be. It has, however, been greatly 
perverted by both its friends and its foes, and our author would 
seem to hold that it has not always been logically carried out by 
the author himself. Mr. Ground is a theistic evolutionist and 
conducts in this volume an able argument to support the thesis 
that Theistic Evolution is the true philosophy. His chapter on 
the “'Teleological Aspect of Evolution” is an acute defense of the 
view that no system of evolution can be constructed without as- 
suming teleological principles. He conclusively shows that Mr. 
Spencer’s system implies such principles, and breaks down with- 
out them. It may be somewhat late to call attention to a book 

* An Examination of the Structural Principles of Mr. Herbert Spencer's Philosophy : 
intended as a Proof that Theism is the only Theory of the Universe that can 
satisfy Reason. By the Rev. W. D. Grounp, Curate of Newburn, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Parker & Co. Oxford and London. pp. 351. 
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treating of a matter which has been so abundantly discussed in 
recent years, but it is undeniable that the determination of the 
true meaning, applications, and limitations of the idea of evolu- 
tion is one of the chief aims of philosophical thought. That the 
coming philosophy of evolution must be theistic is ably demon- 
strated in the treatise before us. GEORGE B, STEVENS. 


Scriptures, HEBREW AND CHRISTIAN* is the title of an edition 
of the Sacred Scriptures of Christendom which is to be complete 
in three volumes. Vol. I., issued two years since, covers 
Hebrew History to the Exile. The present volume embraces, as 
its chief contents, the Psalms, Prophets, and the Old Testament 
Wisdom. The remaining volume, which is in preparation, will 
contain the New Testament. Vol. II. is composed of six parts 
whose titles are as follows : “‘ History of the Jews from the Exile to 
Nehemiah ;” “Hebrew Legislation ;” ‘“‘ Hebrew Tales ;” “ Hebrew 
Prophecy ;” ‘“‘ Hebrew Poetry ;” “Hebrew Wisdom.” The plan 
of this work is unique. It is a new grouping, according to chrono- 
logical and logical relations, of the matter of Sacred Scripture, 
It might be called a new canon for the student. The most important 
portions of the Old Testament are here arranged according to his- 
torical order and grouped according to the class of literature to 
which they belong and presented in new and felicitous translations. 

The book is. a real contribution to the apparatus for a more 
thorough popular study of the Bible. The student has here the 
Biblical matter pure and simple, but he has it grouped for him 
by competent scholars, so that he can associate and compare 
kindred specimens of literature, and can read many of the Psalms 
and Prophecies in connection with the narratives of the historical 
events to which they refer or allude. This is a great advantage. 
If, when the Old Testament is to be studied, intelligent teachers 
in our Sunday schools could take this edition of the Biblical 
literature and conduct their classes along the course of Hebrew 
history and literature in its orderly progress, how much better 
would it be than is the present plan of studying here and there a 
passage which has no connection with what precedes or follows. 
Popular Bible study sadly needs to be made more comprehensive 
and consecutive. The use of these volumes could be made a 
valuable means to that end. GEorGE B. STEVENS. 

* Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian, arranged and edited by Epwarp T. Bart- 
LETT, D.D., and Joun P. Peters, Px.D., Professors in the Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity School in Philadelphia. Vol. II., Hebrew Literature. G. P. Putnam’s 
Son’s, New York and London, 1889. pp. 582. $1.50 per volume. 





